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judical and balanced in his judgments and and when one is through with the sketch 
interpretations In an interesting in- there is a decided feeling that he has seen 
troduction Mr. Morgan discusses the unique the president and followed him through 


his too oft political turmoil. It is a book 
for the junior high school child, the student 
of the senior high school, and the college. 


character of our Presidential office and 
shows how it differs from all other National 


leaderships.”’ It should be in the library of every school.” 
— New York Times Book Review. Virginia Journal of Education. 
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An Interpretation of German History 


BY C€..C. 


In 1914, Germany was one of the most respected 
and feared nations in the world. ‘There was much 
in her history and institutions that compelled admira- 
tion and inspired imitation among other nations. Her 
successful military development, her position of power 
and influence in the fields of international politics, 
industry, and trade made her one of the eight great 
powers; her historic achievements in science and 
literature, in philosophy and music, in education and 
religion, in technology and commerce, caused her to 
be ranked as second only to England and France 
as a great constructive nation. 

The World War changed all this. From the be- 
ginning Germany was held chiefly responsible for 
precipitating that great social catastrophe; the 
treaties of Versailles and St. Germain officially record 
that Germany and her associate, Austria-Hungary, 
are the sole nations responsible for bringing on the 
war. Germany in 1919 was regarded as the pariah 
of nations; in some respects, she is still an outcast, 
not permitted to rank as the equal of other nations 
at the council table, not allowed membership in the 
League of Nations,? forced to accept arrangements 
imposed upon her by her enemies, condemned for 
many decades to come by the Treaty of Versailles 
and the agreement based on the Dawes’ Report to 
be a nation kept in bondage, the China of the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Austria, which is historically, culturally, and politi- 
cally most closely associated with Germany, is in an 
even more humiliating position. Since the thirteenth 
century the Hapsburgs had played a prominent role 
in European and world affairs. They had built up 
a great empire, had in many ways rendered construc- 
tive service to a considerable group of diverse peo- 
ples. The Austrian Empire had produced a cultural 
and civilized unit of great significance in the history 
of Europe. But that Empire has crumbled to de- 
struction, and on its ruins there have arisen a half 
dozen other nations that are using the Germanic 
civilization of their former oppressor merely as 
mortar in constructing a new society of their own. 

The status of Germanic civilization today is pro- 
foundly different from that of a dozen years ago. 
Everywhere in Germany is being considered the 
meaning of this tragedy; many queries are being 
formulated; the whole history of the nation is being 
studied to ascertain what light the past may throw 
on the present situation, what knowledge may be 


ECKHARDT, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


derived that will enable the Germans to endure the 
present conditions and hope for and work toward a 
more satisfactory future. Let us, therefore, consider 
some of the outstanding points of German history, 
the history of the Germanic peoples in central 
Europe. 

Tue GrocraPpnuicaL Location oF THE GERMANS 

For over fifteen hundred years the Germans have 
occupied Central Europe, their lands having no natu- 
ral boundaries, having no definitely recognized geo- 
graphical individuality, there being no definite and 
natural center of national life. This condition had 
the obvious advantage of enabling the Germans to 
expand on all sides and to participate as leaders in 
many European and world affairs. On the other 
hand, there was the disadvantage and danger of be- 
ing attacked on all sides, and also the difficulty of 
maintaining a distinct cultural individuality in the 
face of diverse influences being exerted from all 
sides. This latter disadvantage may in the future be 
accentuated. During the Middle Ages northern and 
eastern Europe were not highly developed politically 
and culturally, and, therefore, exerted less influence 
on Germany than is possible now, when in the re- 
gions adjoining Germany a condition of greater sta- 
bility and vigor has been developed. Moreover, the 
relative density of population in Germany and east- 
ern Europe is changing to the disadvantage of Ger- 
many. The Slav increase of population in Poland 
and Russia is greater than the German increase. This 
pressure of the Slav has, in the last fifty years, ex- 
erted a great influence on German history, and will 
probably exercise an even greater influence in the 
decades to come. 

Germany’s cultural life was also influenced by her 
geographical location. From all sides she was sub- 
ject to cultural influences. She had to make a choice 
between two possibilities: actively and aggressively 
exerting her cultural influence on all sides or pas- 
sively permitting the surrounding peoples to exert 
a moulding and modifying influence on the German 
people. So in her intellectual life also Germany is 
a middle land. Since Roman times she has had tc 
face this condition. This is her position today, but 
in a more accentuated way. The Germans have, like 
other nations, borrowed much culturally from their 
neighbors; they have also exerted a considerable cul- 
tural influence on the surrounding peoples. 
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It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
concerning the way in which nations exert cultural 
influence and accept it from other nations. At first 
sight, one would say that a nation that is strong and 
vigorous politically will not accept outside cultural 
influence to any extent, and will be able to exert a 
profound cultural influence on other nations. As a 
counterpart, a nation that is politically weak will 
not be able to exert much cultural influence and will 
be apt to have much cultural influence exerted on it- 
self by stronger nations. This, however, is not neces 
sarily true, as the history of the Germans illustrates. 
At various times the cultural influence of Germany 
has been greatest when politically she has been weak- 
est. As, for example, during the fifteenth century, 
when the Empire was politically weak, the German 
universities, the humanists, and artists had a mould- 
ing effect on the intellectual and cultural life of Eu- 
rope. Again, during the eighteenth century and dur- 
ing the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
German national life was at a low ebb, her intel- 
lectuals were leaders in the movements known as div 
Aufklérung and Romanticism, which greatly affected 
the social thought of Europe. 


GrocraPpHuy ANpD Poriticat Expansion 

Let us observe how Germany’s location in the 
middle of Europe led to attempts at political ex- 
pansion. From the tenth to the thirteenth century 
the German emperors attempted to expand southward 
at the expense of Italy. For about three centuries 
they were successful and occupied the foremost posi- 
tion politically in Europe. When the Medieval Em- 
pire was defeated at the hands of the Papacy and 
Italy was lost to the Germans, they expanded to the 
eastward, conquering Prussia and Livonia from peo- 
ples politically inferior. At the same time, com- 
mercially, the Hansa cities exerted their influence 
throughout northern and eastern Europe; Germany 
was once more the center of European affairs. 

For a long time the German rulers attempted ex- 
pansion to the westward, culminating in the acquisi- 
tion of the Burgundian lands in the time of Maxi- 
milian I (1493-1519), an expansion that never ceased 
to be resented by adjoining France. At the time of 
Maximilian were also begun policies leading to the 
expansion of the Germanic peoples at the expense of 
the peoples of eastern Europe, resulting in the an- 
nexation of Hungary and Transylvania from the 
Turks, and later to the partition of Poland. 


GrocraPHy AND CuLtturAL Expansion 

The lines of cultural expansion in medieval and 
modern Europe have been from west to east and 
from south to north; from France through Germany 
to the east, from Italy through Germany to the north. 
Germany has taken much culturally from France and 
Italy; she received her European inheritance from 
these two countries, especially from France. But 
Germany also functioned as an agent in spreading 
European culture to the lands to the east, in Prussia, 
Livonia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and Transy]! 
vania. In these regions the Germans did pioneer 
service. 





Diversity 1n GerMAN CIVILIZATION 

In considering German history and _ institutions 
previous to the sixteenth century one must keep in 
mind that in place of unity and uniformity there is 
diversity, a great manifestation of individualism. 
Politically, Germany had remained divided. The 
central authority had been ruined as a result of the 
two-century struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy. In place of political unity there was politi 
cal territorialism, each state being in large part in- 
dependent and self-sufficient. The things that should 
have been achieved by a unifying state, as had been 
done in France and England, were left undone. There 
was no unified system of law or administration of 
justice, no uniform language of law administration. 
There were no uniform regulations concerning uni- 
versity life or the relations of church and state. In 
literature, in architecture, in painting, there were 
provincial or regional schools, developing their own 
arts in their own style. The rich individualism and 
diversity of German culture and civilization of the 
fifteenth century had its basis in the political decen- 
tralization of the country. 

When Switzerland became politically independent 
of Germany (thirteenth to fifteenth century), when 
the Netherlands became independent (sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) there appeared at once in these 
regions a cultural differentiation. Although German 
in origin, culturally and politically these regions de- 
veloped institutions that are quite different from 
those of the rest of Germany. That such amputation 
of parts of the original Germany could occur shows 
the terrific dangers threatening as a result of political 
decentralization. 


Tue German RerorMation 

Upon this region of politically divided Germany 
broke the Reformation, the most powerful common 
spiritual and intellectual experience that the German 
nation had encountered thus far. The Reformation 
was the most significant achievement of the Germans 
in the intellectual history of the world; it was their 
specific contribution to the intellectual life of modern 
times. The Reformation was a national movement, 
supported with ardor and enthusiasm everywhere. 
But the development of the movement failed to achieve 
a cultural and political unification of the Germans. 
It is true that Luther did more than any man to give 
the nation a unified language; he was conscious of 
being truly German and awakened a similar con- 
sciousness among his compatriots; nevertheless, his 
career and activity caused a deep split in the nation. 
Germany was not yet ready for a common political 
life or religious unity. In France, England, and 
Spain there had been a politically unifying develop- 
ment that prevented the Reformation from causing a 
lasting religious and political cleavage. But Ger- 
lacked this previous unifving 
development. 

When the Peace of Augsburg was signed in 1555 
it perpetuated not only a religious schism, but also 
a division in customs, clothing, and calendar, in the 
manner of living and thinking. The Protestant and 
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Catholic parts of Germany continued to look at life 
and practical affairs differently. Northern Germany 
tended to sympathize with Protestant Europe, with 
Holland, Scandinavia, England, Huguenot France; 
southern Germany sympathized with Catholic Europe, 
Spain, Italy, Catholic France. Europe was cul- 
turally divided by a line running squarely across 
Germany. This has hindered Germany from having 
a feeling of cultural unity such as would be mani- 
fested in art and literature; German national thought 
and action could not be embodied in a unified philoso- 
phy of life, a situation that still permeates German 
conditions. 

However, the fact that there were two great re- 
ligious divisions in Germany probably has prevented 
an even greater disunion politically. All Catholics 
in Germany have felt a bond of union that draws 
them to each other as Germans; all Protestants in 
Germany from all parts have felt that in Protestant- 
ism they had a bond of union. 


GerMan DisuNnion AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Religious disunion had ruinous consequences for 
Germany politically. United action in foreign af 
fairs was impossible; in times of crisis the Germans, 
instead of thinking in terms of a national Germany, 
thought of either a Catholic or Protestant fatherland. 
Because of her disunion Germany was in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries excluded from shar- 
ing the colonial world with Spain, Holland, England, 
and France. During the Thirty Years’ War the cen- 
tral geographical situation of Germany had for the 
first time disastrous consequences. By the Peace of 
Westphalia the mouths of the great German streams 
were for the first time brought under the sovereignty 
of foreign powers, which became the guarantors of 
German conditions. Germany was not master of her 
own house, and in her cultural and economic life she 
was thrown back a century. 

The danger of complete political disunion was 
counteracted, however, by the pressure from France 
and her eastern associates. France had, since the 
sixteenth century, always hoped to profit by German 
political disunion. She did everything in her power 
to prevent united political action in Germany, help- 
ing the forces of disunion wherever possible during 
the wars of the Reformation and especially during 
the Thirty Years’ War. France shaped her foreign 
policy with reference to Germany’s central location, 
surrounded by potential enemy nations. At various 
times France allied herself with Turks, Poles, Swedes, 
and Hungarian malcontents in order to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the eastern borders of Germany. 
The French purpose was not merely to keep Ger- 
many divided, but to aggrandize herself in the west 
at Germany's expense. Often when she was making 
raids into western Germany she was aided by allies 
attacking the German powers in the east. The aim 
of the French was to acquire the whole left bank of 
the Rhine. This policy was clear to all German 
princes, and caused them to be willing to co-operate 
against the foreign foe, to give up some of their ter- 
titorial independence that was guaranteed them in 


the Treaty of Westphalia, even to soften the religious 
differences existing in the nation. There arose a 
new spirit of princely co-operation. Therefore, sev- 
eral times during the era of aggressive wars of Louis 
XIV, the German princes formed coalitions among 
themselves and welcomed the aid of England and 
Holland to protect them against the outstanding 
enemy, France, whose main European aim was to 
weaken Germany and keep her divided. This situa- 
tion repeats itself frequently in later history, dur- 
ing the French Revolution, the Napoleonic era, in 
the time of Napoleon III, always, however, without 
permanent success. And just recently, since 1919, 
the French have sought to establish a separate Rhen- 
ish state, and a detached, independent Bavaria. The 
French have alliances or understandings with Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, all for the 
same purpose, to keep Germany weak and under 
control. 

So for two hundred and fifty years Germany’s 
geographical situation in central Europe has led to 
an international problem, having the same funda- 
mental characteristics in every age. The efforts of 
France and her eastern allies to keep Germany weak 
and divided have, however, caused the Germans to 
be willing in an increasing degree to give up their 
disunion, and the recent failure of the French since 
1919 gives evidence of the existence of a greater 
spirit of national unity and solidarity than at any 
previous time. 

GerMaN CuLtTuRAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

In spite of the political humiliation following the 
Thirty Years’ War, Germany produced some great 
cultural and intellectual geniuses, the most outstand- 
ing of whom were Leibnitz and John Sebastian Bach. 
Leibnitz (1646-1716) was a great philosopher and 
mathematician, being best known as the discoverer 
of differential and integral calculus. Bach (1685- 
1750) is the greatest master of the contrapuntal 
school of musical composition. Philosophy and music 
have little or no connection with the political life of 
a nation. But it has been held that during these 
decades, after the humiliating Peace of Westphalia, 
the German national spirit was freed from political 
considerations, and its great thinkers were able to 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to the solution of 
philosophical and spiritual problems. This has hap- 
pened often in German history. In times of political 
misfortune the nation has made great cultural con- 
tributions. And this is regarded as a possible indi- 
cation of the kind of development that can be ex- 
pected from the Germans of the present and imme- 
diate future. It should also be noted that in these 
centuries (seventeenth and eighteenth) there was evi- 
dent an increasing tendency for the Germans to free 
themselves from the influence of French literature, to 
develop their own independent cultural ideas. 


Tue Dvatism or Austria AND Prussia 
After the Thirty Years’ War, but especially in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there was a 
marked rivalry between the two outstanding German 
states, Austria and Prussia, for the leadership in the 
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entire nation and for a position of prominence in 
European political life. These states were different 
in culture—one, Catholic; the other, Protestant. Both 
for a time had the same aims, inseparably linked with 
a vital German principle. Both had expansionist am- 
bitions on the east and west front, and both were 
defenders of Germany in these regions. Austria 
always aimed to identify her dynastic interests with 
the imperialist, nationalist interests of Germany. 
After 1815, however, she had given up her territorial 
interests in the west. Prussia had possessions in 
eastern Germany (Prussia), and in western Germany 
(Cleves), and tended to round out her territories on 
both fronts and become identified increasingly with 
the east and west interests of Germany. Moreover, 
during the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), she had 
to face an encirclement policy of her enemies, and 
after 1815 she, rather than Austria, was identified 
with the interests of Germany on both east and west 
fronts. 

It was natural, however, that this political dualism 
should be accentuated by differences in religion and 
culture. In England, France, and Russia there was 
practical religious unity; at least, the full energy of 
these nations could be devoted to the execution of a 
strong foreign policy. In the German lands, how- 
ever, the energy of the people was devoted to in- 
ternal problems. This resulted in a definite domestic 
achievement and elevated the German nation to new 
heights, but caused Germany to arrive late on the 
scene of national unity and imperialistic expansion. 

Tue Enp or tue Empire, 1806 

The French Revolution and Napoleonic Era were 
a fateful time for the two leading German states, 
Austria and Prussia, and also for the Holy Roman 
Empire. In 1806, Napoleon founded the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, which embraced about one-third of 
Germany. The princes that were members of this 
French organization withdrew from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and soon afterward Francis II .-esigned 
from the emperorship and declared the Empire dis- 
solved. A stroke that Louis XIV had tried in vain 
to administer was achieved with remarkable swift- 
ness and thoroughness through the bold attack of 
Napoleon. What had been the old universal Empire 
now became the prey of the French, was controlled 
by foreigners, and approached the status of disin- 
tegrated Poland. 


Tue Dvatism Between German Porirticar 
INTELLECTUAL Lire 

During the Napoleonic era Germany had entered 
the depths of humiliation; to make matters worse 
there appeared a second dualism; there was a wide 
gulf between German governmental and intellectual 
ideals. Let us consider Frederick the Great (1740 
1786), and Goethe (1749-1832), who were con- 
temporaries. Frederick had raised the Prussian state 
to a new position of leadership in Germany, but in 
tellectually he regarded himself as French. All the 
writings that he left to posterity were in French. 
He was supremely indifferent to German literature. 
He spoke German with a certain aversion and undis 
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guised contempt, regarding it as fit only for stable 
boys. Goethe, one of the half-dozen great geniuses 
of all ages, was little interested in the affairs of his 
country. In the summer of 1806, when returning 
to his home from Carlsbad, just as the Holy Roman 
Empire had been declared dissolved by Napoleon, 
Goethe wrote this item in his journal: “Dissension 
between the footman and coachman on the driver’s 
seat, which annoyed us more than the disintegration 
of the Roman Empire.” * These facts indicate how 
far the body and soul of the German nation had 
drifted apart; it was necessary for them to learn to 
know each other again if a real national rejuvenation 
was to be possible. This occurred through the work 
of the Prussian reformers after 1807. 


Rerorms In Prussia. Tue Wars or LiperaTion 


The deep humiliation of Germany and especially 
of Prussia by 1807 created a nationalist reaction. In 
Prussia there appeared a group of political and social 
reformers, Stein, Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, Gnei- 
senau, and others of less prominence. They created 
a new set of institutions that were more in harmony 
with the spirit of the times, more suitable to the 
needs of the Prussian state and people; they estab- 
lished reforms that appealed to the intellectuals and 
made them see the possibilities of a new Prussia and 
a new Germany; they created a new tendency in Ger- 
man history that was continued to the time of Bis- 
marck; their work was a bridge from the old pre- 
revolutionary conditions to the era of unification. 
Moreover, Prussia was by these reforms given a re- 
newed confidence in herself, and in the eyes of the 
rest of Germany was the destined leader in the Wars 
of Liberation and in later decades. 

The Romantic movement, with its emphasis on 
medieval conditions, made the Germans familiar with 
the glories of the past. Historians like Niebuhr, von 
Ranke, and others aroused in the German nation an 
admiration for the country’s history and past insti- 
tutions, and prepared the way for the unification 
movement. 

UnIricaTIon AND DeFEeat 

After 1815 the Prusso-Austrian dualism gradually 
increased until in 1866 actual war resulted, followed 
by the unification of Germany under Prussian con 
trol in the years 1866 to 1871. This unification was 
the work of Bismarck, who clearly saw the whole 
situation of Central Europe and solved the age-long 
problem, harmonizing old historic desires and modern 
demands. It is perhaps still too early finally to judge 
the work of the iron chancellor, but to many the 
European system that he created seems much more 
statesmanlike than the system that was set up in 
1919 by the dipiomats at Paris. 

The defeat of Germany and her main ally, Austria, 
has created a new situation, serious for all the Ger- 
man-speaking peoples of Europe. The World War 
was the greatest test of force in all history. The 
German state, the German people, the whole of Ger 
man civilization suffered the worst catastrophe of 
German history. To measure the scope of this catas- 
trophe it would be necessary to combine the ruinous 
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consequences of the three greatest catastrophes of 
all previous German history, the defeat of the Em 
pire at the hands of the Papacy, the destructiveness 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and the humiliation at the 
hands of Napoleon. 

At present Germany can have no foreign policy; 
the gates of expansion, which she had entered late, 
are closed; she is in the control of foreign powers; 
she is in the most abject condition of humiliation. 
Although she has a republic, it is not very popular; 
she is threatened with a social revolution similar to 
that which has paralyzed Russia; there is an intellec 
tual and spiritual degeneration; the economic bases of 
national life have been greatly undermined. Once 
more Germany is thrown back economically and cul 
turally several generations. She has been spared no 
grief, and all must be endured simultaneously. 

Tue OurLoox 

Germany's present situation is to be likened to that 
at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, or just after 
the Peace of Tilsit in 1807, only it is much worse. 
The question arises: Will Germany come out of this 
humiliating situation as she did in the eighteenth 
century under Frederick the Great, or as she did dur 
ing the Wars of Liberation and especially later un- 
der Bismarck? She certainly is facing much greater 
odds than in the seventeenth century, or in 1807. In 
1807 she had one great enemy, Napoleon; today, she 
has many potential enemies. ‘Today there is a more 
widespread, more potent, and better-organized ani- 
mosity toward the Germans than at any time in his 
tory. That attitude, however, is changing and will 
continue to change, though one cannot estimate the 
speed and degree of such a modification of opinion. 

Will Germany be able to come back, sooner or 
later, to a position of prestige and prominence? Will 
she do this through a shifting of alliances and the 
consequent waging of another World War? Or will 
the League of Nations become potent and influential 
enough to harmonize the bases of fear and distrust 
that characterize the relations of Germany and her 
neighbors? Will Germany be able to regain that 
influence, educationally and culturally, that was so 
readily and willingly recognized during the pre-war 
period? Will the hitherto less vigorous but now 
more favored cultures of Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
and Jugo-Slavia be able to overshadow and excel thx 
cultural influence of the Germans? Will Germany 
be able to recover economically and commercially ; 
will she regain her pre-war eminence as a producing 
and selling nation? Will the Dawes’ Report, as 
modified by the London Conference, be workable? If 
it does work, will it enable Germany to regain her 
former high level of industrial and commercial 
strength? If Germany fails to become economically 
a satisfactory place to live in, will she fall under the 
influence of Bolshevist Russia, ever ready to take 
advantage of the weakness of capitalistic society? 

Any one conversant with German history knows 
that there has been a German liberalist movement 
since the sixteenth century and that this was espe 
cially active between 1815 and 1849, though without 
achieving any real or immediate establishment of 
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political liberalism. However, it is certain that the 
political institutions set up by Bismarck in 1866 and 
1871 were in large part due to the preparatory in- 
fluence of this German liberalism. Moreover, Ger- 
man liberalism was also manifested in the growth of 
state socialism; before 1914 the social legislation of 
the Empire was more advanced than that existent 
anywhere else in Europe. The constitution of 1919, 
produced under the stress of the national disaster, 
is the most democratic and liberal constitution in the 
world, with a most democratic franchise, the adop- 
tion of all the liberal reforms demanded since 1871, 
and a far-reaching program of socialization of in- 
dustry. The question arises, will Germany in her 
present position of political and economic bondage 
be able to develop and maintain this liberal and pro- 
gressive constitution? In the years of stress that 
are sure to continue, with perhaps increasing severity, 
will she be able to apply this document fully? Will 
a continuance of the humiliating pressure from out- 
side make impossible the maintenance of this organic 
law? Will she once more take up monarchy, or go 
to the other extreme and accept Bolshevism? 

If she recovers from this situation it will be a 
long process. And just as there was a political re- 
vival after 1648, culminating with Frederick the 
Great, just as the humiliation under Napoleon led to 
a vigorous movement culminating in Bismarck, so 
there may be a new political revival some time in the 
next few generations. Just as after the humiliation 
of the Thirty Years’ War there was a flourishing 
cultural movement culminating in the age of enlight- 
enment of the eighteenth century, just as the de- 
pressing Napoleonic era was followed by the bril- 
liant intellectual achievements of Goethe, Schiller, 
Fichte, Kant, Heine, and Ranke, just so there may 
be a brilliant intellectual and spiritual development 
in the future. Who can tell? 

The Germans admire the dictum of Nietsche, “Wir 
sind nicht, sondern wir werden” (We are not, but 
are becoming). The Germans are studying their 
national history as never before. Out of the account 
of their former triumphs over terrible national hu- 
miliation they are drawing the hope that once more, 
from a more terrible situation, their nation may 
emerge with political and cultural achievements that 
will demonstrate the historic truth that Germany is 
still in the making, that there is still going on a 
process of becoming. 


™An address delivered November 7, 1924, before the 
civic-historical section of the Colorado Educational Asso- 
ciation. For much material contained in this address credit 
must be given to the excellent article of H. Oncken, Der 
Sinn der deutchen Geschichte, Deutche Rundschau, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, 

? The present government of Germany has voted in favor 

of requesting admission to the League of Nations. If the 
German government officially requests such admission it 
seems, at present writing (October, 1924), the League will 
rrant it. 
? *“Zwiespalt des Bedienten und des Kutschers auf dem 
Bocke, welcher uns mehr in Leidenschaft versetzte, als die 
Spaltung des Rémischen Reiches.”. Oncken, “Der Sinn der 
deutschen Geschichte,” Deutche Rundschau, February, 1924, 
p. 123. 
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The History of Europe—1871-1914 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER CARL BARNES, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Let him pass the nervous year 1870 and the his- 
torian of modern Europe seems to lose all his plans 
in the selection of material for a synthetic narrative. 
Before that year he was on a safe and travelled road, 
with such familiar and trusted landmarks as the 
gradual failure of Napoleon III, the unifications 
of Italy and Germany, and the wars of 1866 and 
1870, but from 1870 on he begins a pilgrim’s prog- 
ress through a pathless forest. There are no great 
wars, and not even serious rumors of war. 

The subject is usually studied by countries and 
this division makes a clear and solid basis, but the 
treatment of the different countries lacks precisely 
that systematic approach, that co-ordination between 
the different countries, and that connection with life 
as we see it, which alone can make a clear and vital 
story of western Europe as a whole. The historian 
lacks plan. 

Now, in the first step after 1870, the political 
scientist helps the historian by furnishing the con- 
stitutions of the various governments, fortunately all 
new in the early seventies. There is this much co- 
ordination between the chapters. But there is little 
about the operation of those majestic constitutions, 
as to how far they were fitted to hold the balance 
between the various classes of society and meet the 
chief social problems. (They are carefully kept out 
of action, like Frederick William’s tall soldiers.) If 
the parties and groups are mentioned, they are more 
likely to be abstractions on a chart than living groups 
of aristocrats, clergymen, capitalists, artisans, and 
others organized in active politics and struggling 
toward definite goals, trying for instance to seize 
control of education, to keep the peasants in their 
place, or criticizing military affairs and policy. The 
passages on government may not even state clearly 
what economic groups are to be found in each party. 
But there are the constitutions—an undigested lump 
of old-fashioned, static political science. 

After leaving the conference with the political sci- 
entist, the historian seems in doubt. Of course, there 
is Dreyfus. He cannot be avoided except by a few 
French writers, but nothing related to the Dreyfus 
case is discovered in Germany or England. True, 
there is the German military party, with the Kaiser 
at its head, but what has that in common with Drey- 
fus? At least, the reader is not told. The funda- 
mental and difficult problem of the place of a large 
army under absolute authority in the modern demo- 
cratic or constitutional state is never clearly ex- 
plained, and though Dreyfus and the Kaiser may be 
treated individually, there is seldom any mention 
whatever of the same problem as it appears in Italy 
and Austro-Hungary. Neither is there any good 
treatment of the English Imperialists and England’s 
blind devotion to her navy as they illustrate maritime 


parallels to continental militarism. Thus, in various 
countries, in different ways, constitutional govern- 
ment, with its ideals of peaceful submission to the 
majority, is disturbed by military and naval organi- 
zations, with their social and moral standards of 
judicious violence. The reign of law is clouded by 
omens of force. 

Of course, most historians omit literature and art 
in their connection with national life, but it is well 
known that such subjects are the hardest thing which 
the busy historian could be called upon to treat. 

Another subject that catches the historian’s atten- 
tion is the education bill in England, but in the other 
countries no attention is said to have been given to 
education, not even in Germany. The travel books 
are full of it, but nearly all the historians pass it by 
on the other side. Why? What has been more im- 
portant in the last generation than the spread of 
popular education? Surely not the Kulturkampf nor 
the experiments in the government of Ireland in the 
eighties or nineties. Even the specialized political 
historian must include education as a branch of public 
policy and show how different parties and groups 
have striven to control public education. A few 
figures might show the proportion of the population 
attending school in the seventies compared with the 
proportion attending in 1914, the illiteracy of 1870 
and the illiteracy of 1914 (with a statement of the 
literacy test used). There might also be a sugges- 
tion of the degree of connection between the schools 
and the churches. Surely general education is as 
important on the continent as in England, even though 
it has not caused so much commotion in continental 
legislatures. 

Although it is not usually considered a province for 
historical research, there might be a brief discussion 
of some of the other chief influences upon the public 
mind, from Darwin to the daily press and the moving 
pictures. Darwin has recently received his due, but 
the moving picture is never mentioned, although it 
has so much more influence than Darwin in moulding 
the public mind and taking men back to things primi 
tive. The moving picture and the daily press com- 
bined have so greatly syncopated attention and 
thrown back the emotions to the personal and the 
elemental that a phrase like “Hang the Kaiser” ap- 
peals to the cultured classes much more than it could 
have to the readers of Carlyle and Macaulay. Here 
again it might not be difficult to give an approximate 
table of the comparative circulations of the chief 
militaristic papers, the chief capitalistic papers, the 
chief liberal papers, and the chief labor sheets espe- 
cially with the comparisons of the years 1870 and 
1914. Does it not enlarge our understanding of 
the period to examine these big influences like the 
school, the moving pictures, and the daily press? 
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What has more profoundly influenced the spirit of 
politics and the attitude toward the state? 

Then there is the church and its educational activi- 
ties. What should be its place in the state and in 
society? Here again the problem is treated in only 
a couple of countries and in them the questien seems 
to come up only by accident. The ordinary chapter 
on France is likely to have a lucid treatment of the 
church problem, the chapter on Germany dramatizes 
the Kulturkampf (since Bismarck is always an im 
pressive actor), but the Kulturkampf is abruptly 
closed at the end of the seventies when the socialist 
dragon appears, and as to how the church and the 
state worked together between 1878 and 1914 we 
never inquire. The historian may mention that the 
center party is conservative, but he ignores the fact 
that many of the states of Europe had established 
churches. Neither does he explain what part the 
Catholic Church has played in business life or in 
social reform. In England the church gets an acci- 
dental mention in connection with education bills, but 
receives no other attention. In Italy the church ques- 
tion is touched upon in its effect upon Italian For- 
eign Policy, but not in its immense influence upon 
peninsular politics. But the climax of the haphazard 
appears in the usual chapter on Austro-Hungary, 
which, as H. Wickham Stead tells us, is the classic 
land of unchallenged clericalism: in that chapter the 
church is not definitely mentioned. Thus, the church 
question, which is almost universal, is well treated in 
France, accidentally mentioned in England and Italy, 
mistreated in Germany, and unmentioned in Austro- 
Hungary. And since church attendance is something 
of a question these days, the reader would welcome 
some information about attendance in European coun- 
tries, the relative strengths of the sects, the classes 
of people who go, and the public attitude toward the 
institution and toward the clergy. The historian 
might also point out the relation of the church to the 
labor movement, and the way in which the wealthier 
classes have sometimes tried to use it as a sedative 
for social unrest during the last hundred years. 

“But, my dear sir,” says the experienced historian, 
“are you asking us to leave the solid path of sound 
scholarship in order to write travelogs and other 
journalistic generalizations?”’ Certainly not! Many 
travel books are a waste of paper, or even a perver- 
sion of truth. But a first principle of sound scholar- 
ship is to get information with greatest possible di- 
rectness, and the best travel books (e. g., Bryce on 
the United States or on South America, or Wallace 
on Russia) contain fundamental and definitely ob 
servable facts, which the historian may borrow with 
as free a conscience as he borrowed the faded section 
on constitutions from the political scientist. Usually 
the modern historian has himself visited Europe, but 
whether he spent all his time among the written docu- 
ments, or whether he hesitates to trust his observa 
tion, at least his scholarly work does not bear the 
signs of direct study of modern Englishmen, French- 
men, and Germans. After all, we are studying the 
collective life of European men and women between 


1870 and 1914, and, instead of using only the more 
indirect evidence from parliamentary debates and 
laws, the same historian, who has already quoted 
Arthur Young’s “Travels in France” for 1789, may 
also quote careful observers of a century later. This 
need not corrupt scholarship with journalism, but 
should rather fortify it with first-hand information 
from expert observers. If advisable, many an ob- 
servation can be supported by statistics. 

The question of social reform and factory legisla- 
tion is usually treated adequately and systematically 
in each country, if not with a disproportionate full- 
ness of facts and statistics. The ordinary accounts 
of colonial expansion and of the diplomatic events 
leading up to the war also show much narrative and 
logical sequence. But the same ability is not shown 
in the other subjects. Now the present critic would 
hesitate to defend all the random suggestions he has 
made for the sake of illustration, but he does believe 
that if the writers of our most scholarly books on 
the period would more carefuly describe the opera- 
tion, the position and influence of the army in various 
countries, the condition of the churches and the con- 
trol of the schools and newspapers, then the vast 
material on the history of Europe since 1871 could 
be more systematically sorted out and more effec- 
tively presented to the reader. The critic is far from 
advocating a topical treatment of successive countries 
in cross-section, for there is a natural and valid 
objection to such a vivisection of the human narra- 
tive; he advocates only the consecutive treatment of 
these general problems in the successive chapters on 
the separate countries. It is disappointing to see the 
presentation of the material since 1871 fall below 
the high standard of the previous chapters. The 
frayed ends of the books make a frail connection with 
the reader’s own observations, and may leave him 
unconvinced of the supreme importance of history 
to his understanding of the present age. 
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Pure History and Patriotism 


ALBERT KERR HECKEL, PH.D., DEAN OF MEN, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


In the troublesome and long-lived Irish problem, 
now happily somewhat quiescent, the Irishman kept 
the kettle boiling by remembering too much of his 
past, the Englishman by remembering too little. 
Popular history is a never-failing source of feuds. 
Partisan zeal has distorted the story and the psy- 
chology of every people. In 1914, for example, when 
neutrality of thought was urged upon Americans by 
our idealistic President, even his fine rhetoric could 
not dispel from the minds of the mass of the people 
the “ancient grudge” against England, which the un- 
scientific history textbooks had sedulously cultivated. 
It had become so easy and natural for us to hate 
George III that we lost sight of George V. Walter 
Lippman would call it one of our stereotypes. 

Up to the present time adult Americans have felt 
very little of the influence of a great renaissance in 
American historical writing, writing which in the 
early eighties of the last century began a reconstruc- 
tion of the story of our past. To be sure, it was 
not until the opening of the twentieth century that 
the cumulative effect of important contributions by 
history students actually gave us a “new history.” 
Unfortunately, much of this new history was written 
for historians rather than for the layman, and, there- 
fore, it lay buried for a long time in more or less 
forbidding monographs. Although a considerable 
amount of the new material, with the new viewpoint, 
has more recently found its way into the history text- 
books, that material has suffered at the hands of 
teachers, poorly trained, often essentially ignorant, 
and biased by their earlier instruction. And now 
the new history is facing a foe in the so-called “pure 
history law.” 

One of the first of these laws was passed in Wis- 
consin, that progressive State with an “idea.” The 
Wisconsin law forbids the adoption “in any school 
district, city school, vocational school, or high school” 
of any history or other textbook “which falsifies the 
facts regarding the War of Independence, or the War 
of 1812, or defames our nation’s founders, or mis 
represents the ideals and causes for which they strug- 
gled, or which contains propaganda favorable to any 
foreign government.” According to this law, the 
superintendent of education is bound to hold a public 
hearing when any five citizens enter complaint with 
him against any book. Dr. J. F. Jameson has pointed 
out that the law, in spite of its intent, is harmless if 
literally construed and intelligently and justly ex- 
ecuted, for, as a matter of fact, our good textbooks 
of American history are not guilty of the distortion 
and misrepresentation which the Wisconsin legisla 
ture forbids. Nevertheless, we all know what the 
legislators had in mind. 

Their objective is clearly indicated by Professor 
Harry E. Barnes, for example, when he explains 
that, under the law, any five citizens, be they Daugh- 





ters of the American Revolution, or Irish-Americans, 
or “100 per cent. Americans,” can bring before the 
Wisconsin Inquisition any textbook which does not 
make clear that the Battle of Bunker Hill was won 
by Irish Volunteers, or which does not blacken the 
Loyalists as a gang of degenerate drunkards, or 
which mentions John Hancock’s smuggling proclivi- 
ties. And should a text be convicted before a tribunal 
of Babbitts, sitting in the county courthouse on Main 
Street, then that text must be placed on a blacklist 
of textbooks and may not be “adopted, sold or ex- 
changed” in the state, under penalty of losing for 
the offending school district all state pecuniary aid. 

The new “Wisconsin idea” has been spreading to 
other states, and history will write another chapter 
of the great battle for truth. Hitherto the scientist 
has received more advertising for his devotion to 
truth for truth’s sake than has the historian, for the 
former can point with pride to outstanding indi- 
viduals as victims of “error enthroned’’—Friar Roger 
Bacon, or Galileo, or Bruno. But the spirit proper 
for science is also the spirit proper for history, and 
the truth-loving historian, too, has at times been vic 
timized by American bigotry; he has not had to lan 
guish in a dungeon or to go to the stake, but he has 
been forced to resign from Columbia University to 
teach in the Rand School of Social Sciences. The 
human race shows the same tendency to stampede 
from truth in history as from truth in philosophy 
or religion or science. As Anatole France observed, 
“The reader does not want to be surprised. He 
seeks in history only the stupidities with which he 
is familiar.” Recent historical research has brought 
forth new facts and new viewpoints, some of which 
not only surprise, but shock and anger, the so-called 
100 per cent. American. 

The state censor of our American history books 
will no doubt insist that they retain their appeal to 
American self-conceit. Especially will this be true 
if the passionate propaganda of Nordic race supe 
riority, as found in the books of Madison Grant, 
Lothrop Stoddard, and others, continues to influence 
not only the ignorant, but a President of the United 
States and learned congressional committees, not to 
speak of state legislators. The orthodox textbook 
of American history must start off with the dogma 
of Nordic race superiority. The superiority theory 
originated with a Frenchman, Comte Arthur de Go 
bineau, about seventy years ago. Gobineau inter 
preted Scripture to prove in the first place that the 
white race is biologically superior to all others, and, 
secondly, that a nation must be pure in stock if it 
would be great. He was warning his countrymen 
against intermarriage with Germans who were at the 
time peacefully penetrating into France. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, a renegade Englishman, fol 
lowing Gobineau’s lead, pushed the theory to greater 
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absurdity by ascribing to the Teutonic race all virtues 
and abilities, and to the non-Teutonic all vices and 
failings. His books were naturally very popular 
with Kaiser Wilhelm and became the support of 
Deutschland iiber Alles, and now in America, although 
the absurdities of this racial doctrine ought to be 
clear, even to a state inspector of historical knowl- 
edge, we have Messrs. Stoddard, Grant, Burr, and 
Gould broadcasting their alarmist propaganda far 
and wide. A recent interpretation of the American 
Civil War on the basis of this doctrine makes it out 
that the struggle lay between the degenerate com- 
mercial Nordics of the North and the haughty purer 
Nordics of the South. All this in spite of the knowl- 
edge now in the possession of every college freshman 
in History I, that all ancient historic civilizations 
were ethnologically, without exception, non-Nordic. 

The textbook that would escape the state censor 
must not only favor Nordic superiority, it must also 
be orthodox in dealing with the colonization of 
America. You recall how a noted statistician, in a 
comparatively recent popular book on the religion 
of the American business man, handsomely explains 
the success of North American colonization and the 
failure of South American colonial efforts, with the 
observation that “the Spaniards came to America in 
search of gold, the Puritans in search of God.” ‘The 
present-day student of history, through his trained 
research in archives and repositories of manuscripts, 
has been compelled to make an interpretation of 
colonial history less epigrammatic than Mr. Bab- 
son’s, but more accurate. The student cannot help 
seeing that in Spain centuries of struggle against the 
Moors, the Moriscoes, and the Jews had exalted the 
warrior and the priest as national heroes, and in 
Spain’s exploratory and colonial enterprises of the 
fifteenth century the sword and the cross went forth 
together to add a new land to the Spanish realm and 
a new people to the Kingdom of God; while the set- 
tlers in New England, as a very old play on words 
has it, fell first on their knees and then on the aborigi- 
nes. Spain was, indeed, richly rewarded by her 
colonies in stores of gold and silver, but her motives 
were not wholly commercial. And we must not for- 
get that Spain transferred her civilization to vast 
colonies, these colonies now being represented by 
more than twenty republics, a record of no mean 
achievement, to which we have been more or less 
blinded, in part by Spain’s unfortunate experiences 
in Cuba, and in part by the claim of “Nordic” race 
superiority. While the original motive of a few 
British colonial ventures was religious or philan- 
thropic, the British colonies in America were for the 
most part founded as business ventures and were de- 
veloped as such. Yet when Wisconsin’s lead in estab- 
lishing an official history comes to be followed by 
other states, it will, no doubt, be treason to show that 
the English colonies came into being not merely be- 
cause of a great urge for religious and _ political 
liberty, but because English trading companies were 
reaching out for new fields of profit, and because the 
hope of personal material betterment made its sordid 


appeal to many a poor fellow out of luck in the home 
country. As we know, the British colonial promo- 
tion was not effective until it came to depend on the 
commercial ambitions of noblemen, merchants, and 
capitalists in the Stuart period, rather than on the 
romantic efforts of Elizabethan adventurers. More- 
over, so-called “proper” history of the future must 
glorify not only the motives of the colonists, it seems, 
but the character of the colonists as well. If we 
must have ancestors we want them to be respectable. 
It will be heresy to record that the Plymouth Colony 
contained a turbulent band of sixty-seven, known 
as ““Weston’s rude fellows,” who, in the summer of 
1622, stole most of the green corn grown in Plymouth 
and left the colony facing a winter of starvation. 
The “first families of Virginia” cannot relish a text- 
book which mentions the fact that the London Com- 
pany sent to the Virginia Colony many convicted 
felons and a great number of waifs and vagabonds 
from the streets of London, so that by 1787 more 
than half of the Virginians were the descendants of 
redemptioners and indentured servants, with a large 
admixture of criminals, who none the less belonged 
to the “superior” Nordic race. The provincial pro- 
test will come, even though the historian with fine 
“historic mindedness” be ever so sympathetic and 
just in measuring our forefathers by the civilization 
of an earlier day, rather than by the customs of the 
twentieth century. 

Sometimes the opponent of the “new history” wil- 
fully misrepresents an author by selecting damning 
phrases instead of quoting a passage in full. For 
example, Professor West is represented by one of 
our “lower critics” as saying of the settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay: ‘Most of the settlers were ‘servants’ 
and a rather worthless lot, with the vices of an irre- 
sponsible, untrained, hopeless class. Cheats and 
drunkards from this class led to crime and suicide.” 
As a matter of fact, Professor West, in the paragraph 
referred to, pays high tribute to the settlers of New 
England, but goes on to say that “they were not all 
Puritans, and the Puritans were not all saints. Some 
little communities, like Marblehead, were made up 
wholly of rude fishermen, with little interest in the 
Puritan movement, and the Puritan settlements them- 
selves contained many ‘servants,’ about the same pro- 
portion, probably, as were usual in English society. 
These were sometimes a bad lot, with the vices of an 
irresponsible, untrained, hopeless class.’ And he 
adds in a footnote: “On the voyage, cheats and 
drunkards from this class had to receive severe pun- 
ishment. After reaching America, the better ones 
were sometimes demoralized by despair. They saw 
vastly greater opportunity for free labor than they 
had ever dreamed, but they had ignorantly bound 
themselves to service through the best years of their 
lives. Brooding upon this led some to crime or 
suicide.” So Mr. West’s paragraph is in very dif- 
ferent spirit from what his critic would have us 
believe. 

But it is the revisionist treatment of the American 
Revolution which will especially insult the patriotism 
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and intelligence of the official inspector of historical 
studies. About a year ago the newer scholarship 
aroused the wrath of New York City’s Commissioner 
of Accounts, Mr. David Hirshfield. This estimable 
gentleman grotesquely fancied that he had discovered 
a plot among the writers of American history texts 
to bring about for England the recovery of her lost 
colonies so as to form a new Anglo-American union 
under British control. Mr. Hirshfield made his in- 
dictment of eight American history textbooks in a 
40,000-word report. It seems well established that 
the report was really the work of Charles Grant 
Miller, a Hearst reporter. Mr. Hirshfield added his 
signature and photograph. Mayor Hylan’s photo- 
graph was also fittingly added. This task of ex- 
posing the American historians, who were alleged to 
be the hirelings of British propagandists, was first 
entrusted to one Joseph Devlin. He seemed to have 
many qualifications for the undertaking, being a 
naturalized American, of obviously correct descent, 
a Tammany man, and a follower of Hylan. But 
Devlin also happened to be a real student of history, 
and his examination of the texts failed to reveal to 
him the evil propaganda which Mr. Hylan wished 
to have exposed, so Devlin’s report never saw the 
light of day. 

The so-called Hirshfield report makes the charge 
that eioht textbooks were written, or revised by their 
authors, during the World War, under the influence 
of British propaganda, in order to destroy the Ameri- 
can patriotic view of the quarrels between the United 
States and Great Britain, and thus bring about closer 
and friendlier alliance between these two countries. 
Hirshfield does not limit his attack to the historian, 
but finds back of the historian “an international 
money power,” conspiring to dominate the world 
through an Anglo-American union under British con- 
trol. This money power he charges with using not 
only textbooks, but newspapers, moving pictures, 
popular books, churches, banks, and many other in- 
stitutions and agencies, whose purpose it is to make 
the American people regret their separation from 
British rule. 

The historian, Hirshfield charges, is hiding behind 
the specious pretense of “promoting more friendly 
relations” and “mutual understanding’ with Great 
Britain only in order to poison the minds of our school 
children. He declares that the child no longer memo- 
rizes that sacred maxim, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” but he is taught that “In Eng- 
land’s taxation of the colonies there was no injustice 
or oppression,” and that the colonies sought inde- 
pendence because they wished to escape paying their 
share of the costs which the mother country had in- 
curred in crushing out autocracy in the Western 
Hemisphere. Commissioner Hirshfield, according to 
the report bearing his signature, finds that the his- 
torians have either made pro-British references or 
none at all to that American shrine, Faneuil Hall, 
and to such slogans as “Don’t give up the ship,” “I’ve 
not yet begun to fight,” “We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.” He finds in most of the books no 





mention of Nathan Hale, Joseph Warren, Ethan 
Allen, Anthony Wayne, Paul Revere, Molly Pitcher, 
and Betsy Ross, while one author gives to Benedict 
Arnold a whole page of praise. The offending his 
torians have treated the Mutiny Act, the Stamp Act, 
and Boston Massacre from a pro-British point of 
view, and have attributed selfish motives to French 
intervention in the Revolution. Mr. Hirshfield ob 
jects to having our children taught that the Ameri 
can Revolution was merely a “civil war’ between the 
English people on both sides of the Atlantic and 
their “German king”; that the Magna Carta was 
the real source of our liberties; that the United States 
Constitution and most of our free institutions were 
borrowed from England; that Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, and Patrick Henry were disreputable char- 
acters; that the War of 1812 was “a mistake,” “dis 
graceful,” and “unfortunate’’; that in the Civil War 
the Union was saved only through England’s “heroic 
support”; that the War with Spain was won because 
England prevented Germany and the rest of Europe 
from siding with Spain against us. Time does not 
permit a full résumé of the Hirshfield report; this 
brief summary of it will, I hope, recall something of 
its spirit. It horrified many good American citizens 
and caused amusement to the rest. And it has borne 
fruit. In almost every state in the Union there is 
agitation for the reintroduction of parochial patriot- 
ism into our history teaching, and legislators are 
telling historians how they should and must write 
their textbooks of American history. Patriotic soci- 
eties have rallied to the ultra-patriotic viewpoint and 
are making their demands upon public officials, school 
superintendents, and boards of education for the sup- 
pression of alleged “unpatriotic” histories. Since the 
publication of Hirshfield’s report many state legis 
latures have voted on “Patriotic Textbook” bills. 

The Sons of the American Revolution have con- 
demned one of the best of the textbooks as “hopelessly 
wrong,” “unfit for school use,” “near Socialist.” The 
Historian-in-chief of the Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans commends the Hirshfield report and informs 
us that the offending books have by degrees been 
expelled from the schools of the South. 

The American Legion of New York State, meeting 
in annual convention, demanded the elimination of 
“unpatriotic” history textbooks from the schools, 
specifying those books that contain teaching which 
“leaves doubt in the minds of the children concerning 
the activities of the early patriots.” Intellectual 
curiosity and wonderment are to be taboo among the 
children of the Empire State. 

At their meeting in Atlantic City about a year ago 
the Seventy-eighth Division of World War Veterans 
passed, by unanimous vote of the 2,000 present, reso 
lutions attacking the history textbooks as represent- 
ing teaching which is “the wilful result of foreign 
paid propaganda.” One of the resolutions read as 
follows: “Whereas, Some of the books charge George 
Washington, the father of the greatest nation in the 
world, with being a man of ordinary ability, who 
merely seized an opportunity to make himself great; 
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President Jefferson with being a man of little credi 
bility ; John C. Calhoun with being a notoriety seeker, 
lawyer, and bootlegger; the Boston Tea Party with 
being nothing but a wanton act of destruction of 
private property; the description of the Battle of 
Lexington is confined to only seven lines. Be it re- 
solved, That this association, composed of veterans 
from practically every state in the Union, go on 
record as condemning the use of all books of this 
character by virtue of our belief that the principles 
and teachings emanating from them are a betrayal of 
our country and our flag and a betrayal of those 
whom we left behind, sleeping beneath the white 
crosses in France.” It was further resolved to send 
copies of the resolutions to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the governors of the several states, and to certain 
educators, requesting the suppression of all unpatri 
otie textbooks. There was no report on the source 
of the money which American historians were sup 
posed to be receiving for their betrayal of American 
youth. 

A convention of the Twenty-ninth Division, meet 
ing in Atlantic City, in October, 1923, went on record 
as favoring light wines and beer and some kind of a 
bonus bill, and as opposing “unpatriotic” textbooks. 
The most formidable opposition to the history texts, 
at least so far as numbers are concerned, came from 
Washington, D. C., in May of this year (1924). Un- 
der the auspices of the American Legion, 61 other 
organizations were brought together in an All 
American Conference. The combined organizations, 
it was announced, represented more than 20,000,000 
Americans, and they assembled for an aggressive 
fight against radicalism. Quite naturally, among the 
resolutions adopted, was one demanding “unadul- 
terated and undiluted American history in American 
schools, as opposed to the emasculated history which 
has been introduced so generally, robbing American 
ism of much of its elemental significance and robbing 
democracy of its most precious heritage.” 

Not all of our patriotic organizations, however, 
have succumbed to Hirshfieldian censorship. At least 
one American Legion Post, that in Houston, Texas, 
commends all the books which the New York Com- 
missioner denounced. And at least one State Board 
of Education, that of California, approved ten Ameri- 
can history textbooks on the condemned list after they 
had been carefully examined by a commission of five. 
It is interesting to note that the acceptability of the 
books was to be measured on the basis of their influ 
ence in establishing in the minds of the students: 1. 
Pride in America and a sense of nationality; 2. The 
sense of individual liberty; 3. A respect for the right 
to acquire private property; +. A belief in democratic 
self-government by majority rule; 5. Obedience to 
law; 6. The characteristic American love of justice; 
and 7. Patriotism, not for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing old animosities, but to inculcate a sense of civic 
duty. 

And it has been thought worth while by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, many district and state 


associations, and at least one university faculty, to 
protest against the “lower criticism” of American 
history. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to present the case 
of the defendant to this audience. You are familiar 
with the newer tendencies in historical writing and 
you appreciate not only the scholarship, but the fine 
patriotism of the historians under indictment. Their 
broad, philosophical viewpoint of our country’s his- 
tory has brought them into the bad graces of chauvin- 
ist and jingoist, who usually have minds closed to 
new ideas and who mistake prejudices for principles. 
It will be the task of the history teacher to reach 
that greater mass of real patriots, who, only because 
of their limited background and their meager knowl- 
edge of our country’s real history, are following false 
guides. If they are shocked to find that the Fathers 
of the Republic were “not quiet old gentlemen in 
stocks, living honorable and prophetic lives” for our 
uplift, they will on second thought love them all the 
more because they were human and because of the 
great things they accomplished in spite of human 
weaknesses. For the critical historian has discovered 
that there have been no demi-gods, either prior to 
1800 or since. Richard Hildreth, in 1849, prefaced 
his six-volume history with the following: “It is due 
to our fathers and ourselves, it is due to truth and 
philosophy, to present for once, on the historic stage, 
the founders of our American nation unbedaubed with 
patriotic rouge, wrapped up in no finespun cloaks 
of excuses and apology, without stilts, buskins, tinsel, 
or bedizenment, in their own proper persons, often 
rude, hard, narrow, superstitious, and mistaken, but 
always earnest, downright manly, and sincere.” The 
modern critical scholar has gone beyond Hildreth, 
and the historical spirit is the spirit expressed by 
Oliver Cromwell, when he said to his artist, “Paint 
me as I am—mole and all.” 


But what of our patri- 
otism ? 


If our patriotism cannot survive the reveal- 
ing light of truth, it does not, such as it is, deserve 
to survive. Patriotism is usually thought of as an 
emotion. But during the War, in our desire to get 
unadulterated Americanism, appeal was made not 
merely to men’s emotions. Tons of pamphlets pre- 
pared the American’s mind, as well as heart, for his 
country’s entry into the war. We have learned the 
value of thought—have we learned the value of right 
thinking? We were told that the Great War was 
a war of ideas. Through the mesmerism of state 
education, the German people, for example, had de- 
veloped a creed; through the hard schooling of uni- 
versal military training, that creed was stamped on 
their very souls; through appeals to national vanity 
and national fear, that creed was made a vital and 
aggressive force in German policies; but at the bot- 
tom of it all and back of it all was education. High 
and low, learned and ignorant, came under its spell. 
German schools had been made the servile hand- 
maidens of militarism. This is our warning and our 
lesson. More than ever before do we need emanci- 
pated scholars, men and women who will know the 
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truth and will teach the truth. Only by recognizing 
fully and frankly what is worst and best in the his- 
tory of our neighbors—friendly or unfriendly—and 
what is worst and best in our own history, can we 
contribute to worthier policies for all. 

And we must not make patriotism synonymous with 
militancy. As we turn from war to peace, let us 
hope that our patriotism will adjust itself to peace 
conditions. There is a larger patriotism than that 
which concerns itself only with foreign relations. We 
need the patriotism which relates itself actively and 
constructively to the internal life of our own state. 
The problems of the Great War were vast, but those 
of peace are more intricate and more lasting. The 
true patriot will realize that our nation is only as 


fine as the individual men and women who compose 
it; that our civilization is not so significant as the 
creator and possessor of it. 

Give us the historian who has the spirit of the 
scientist, who respects intelligence and virtue, and 
exposes stupidity and wickedness wherever he finds 
them, and yet, at the same time, tries to understand 
them in the light of their age and environment. With 
this spirit of “‘historical-mindedness,” he may cause 
the past to live again, and the makers of America will 
be his companions, not his gods. As James Truslow 
Adams puts it: “The historian who most loves the 
truth is most likely to love his country.” 


*Paper read before the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Lincoln, Nebraska, November 6, 1924. 


Laboratory Work in Civics 


PROFESSOR HOWARD C. HILL, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For a score of years and longer the laboratory 
method of instruction has been used in all modern 
schools in the teaching of the natural sciences and 
the manual arts. In striking contrast to this pro- 
cedure are the methods which have been employed, 
with a few notable exceptions, in the teaching of the 
social studies. Here the traditional lesson-assign- 
ment, question-and-answer type of recitation, which 
originated when books were few and equipment 
meager, has usually prevailed. A growing realiza- 
tion of the wastefulness ordinarily attending a mode 
of instruction, in which lessons are assigned for 
preparation outside the classroom and for testing 
within, has led in more recent days to the develop- 
ment of various other methods of instructional pro- 
cedure. Among the newer forms of classroém activ- 
ity that have been introduced in the teaching of the 
social studies are applications and modifications of 
the laboratory plan, which has been followed success- 
fully for a generation in the natural sciences. 


Tue Crassroom THE LaBoraTory 

In the University of Chicago High School, for ex- 
ample, where the laboratory method of instruction is 
used in the teaching of all the social studies, the 
classrooms are equipped as places for work, with 
tables, filing cases, pencil-sharpeners, book shelves, 
pens, and ink. On the walls are blackboards, pic- 
tures, maps, charts, and bulletin boards. In the book- 
cases are dictionaries, atlases, pamphlets, government 
reports, mimeographed material, as well as several 
hundred volumes dealing with the phase of the course 
on which the class is then engaged. In fact, the 
whole equipment of the classrooms provides an at- 
mosphere of study and suggests work rather than 
talk. 

The organization of the subject-matter facilitates 
laboratory procedure. In all courses in the social 
sciences the material is organized in a series of 
thought-units, each of which calls for rationalization 
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instead of memorization. For example, among the 
units in Community Life—the basal course in the 
social-science sequence ‘—are such subjects as the 
family, the school, the church, health, immigration, 
protection, recreation, industry, and political parties. 
Included in the units in Modern History—a com- 
bination course in modern American and European 
history—are the Industrial Revolution, the French 
Revolution, the Failure of Reaction, the Westward 
Movement, the Slavery Controversy, and the Expan- 
sion of Industrial Nations. 

The mastery of a unit ordinarily requires from 
three to four weeks. In beginning their study the 
pupils are given specific oral directions concerning 
what is to be done, the best references to consult, 
and the most effective methods to use in taking up 
the work. Usually they are also supplied with mimeo- 
graphed guide-sheets, containing the minimal essen- 
tials of the unit, a list of supplementary projects, 
and citations to the volumes in which helpful in- 
formation on the various phases of the unit may be 
found. For example, the minimal essentials and 
supplementary projects on the French Revolution 
are as follows: 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


A. Minima Essentrats 

1. Conditions under the old régime: social classes, autoc- 
racy and inefficiency of government, privileges and 
abuses. 

2. The intellectual revolution: discoveries in the natural 
sciences and their influence; philosophers in the social 
sciences—Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau. 

3. French Revolution, 1789-95: financial troubles of the 
king; influence of the American Revolution; epochal 
events—Oath of the Tennis Court, fall of the Bastile, 
Declaration of the Rights of Man; chief reforms of the 
National Assembly and the Convention. 

+. Napoleon, 1795-1815: outbreak of the war in Europe; 
the rise of Napoleon; the spread of revolutionary ideas 
and reforms throughout Europe; the Continental Sys- 
tem: effect of events on the United States—political 
factions, XYZ affair, Alien and Sedition Acts, war with 
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France, Louisiana purchase, the Embargo policy, the 
War of 1812. 

. Heritage of the Revolution: political, social, intellectual. 

B. SuppLemeNTARY PRoJEctTs 

. The benevolent despots (one). 

. Famous leaders of the Revolution (one). 

. The Reign of Terror, 

. The career of Napoleon (one phase). 

. The Continental System. 

. Jefferson’s embargo policy: effect on Great Britain. 


or 


oS ore Oe 


In the classroom most of the time of the pupils 
while working on a unit is occupied with reading 
and study, with the making of summaries and out- 
lines, with the preparation of graphs, diagrams, and 
maps, and in individual conferences with the teacher. 
While as a rule all members of the class will be at 
work on the same unit, few will be using the same 
books or be engaged in study upon the same phase 
of the unit at the same moment. The particular 
activity upon which a- student will be working at any 
one time will depend, of course, upon the progress 
he has made in his study. 

Ordinarily, then, the classroom presents a scene 
of varied activities. The greater part of the stu- 
dents will be studying and writing at their work 
tables. ‘Two or three may be having a quiet confer- 
ence on some moot point. Others may be comparing 
notes or outlines of some phase of the work. One 
student may be busy at the dictionary, hunting for 
the explanation of some phrase or term; another may 
be consulting an atlas; a third may be sharpening 
his pencil or filling his fountain pen; a fourth may 
be making a map or preparing a graph; a fifth may 
be conferring with the teacher about some difficulty 
or asking for a criticism on his notes or outlines. 
Usually one or two students will be browsing among 
the volumes in the book-cases or going through tables 
of contents or indexes to find a clue to some obscure 
item. Now and then an idler or a dawdler will be 
observed. In general, however, the room is a place 
of quiet, disorderly order, in which students are busily 
engaged in profitable activities of one kind or 
another. 

In general, the teacher is occupied in inspect- 
ing the work of students, in suggesting a change 
here and an improvement there, in assisting a stu- 
dent over an obstacle, in calling his attention to an 
oversight or a mistake, in directing him to a par- 
ticular volume in which needed material may be 
found, or in questioning him upon some phase of 
the work which the student thinks he has mastered. 
Upon the discovery of common mistakes or difficulties 
the teacher will, from time to time, ask the students 
to lay aside their work and proceed to correct errors 
or suggest ways out of difficulties. This done, study 
will be resumed. 

Now and then individual work will be dropped and 
group activities will predominate. On such occa- 
sions, significant phases of the unit will be explained 
and interpreted, or some student who has completed 
the study of a special phase of the subject will give 
a special report upon it, or a debate will occur, or 
the class will ask questions of the teacher, or an in- 
formal discussion will take place. 
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time tests will be given, floor talks will be made, notes 
will be read aloud and criticized, graphs and charts 
will be displayed and criticized. But no matter what 
type of activity may be under way the classroom is 
regarded as a laboratory in which pupils are given 
opportunities to learn how to investigate and how 
to work under the training and guidance of the 
teacher. 
Tue ScHoot tHe Lasoratory 

The second type of laboratory work in civics to be 
treated here is that which is provided outside the 
classroom, but within the school walls. Space does 
not permit a discussion of the numerous opportuni- 
ties for training in citizenship afforded by class or- 
ganizations, school publications, athletic teams, 
public speaking and debating squads, clubs, societies, 
and the various other intramural activities which 
abound in most schools of today. Instead, attention 
will be confined to one phase of student participa- 
tion in school management, which possesses many 
possibilities for effective laboratory work in civics 
or citizenship. 

For more than a decade the University of Chicago 
High School has had a Student Council, composed of 
students belonging to various clubs, organizations, 
and classes in the School. Until recently marked 
difficulty had been repeatedly experienced in making 
the Council function as an organization truly rep- 
resentative of the student body. With a few excep- 
tions, neither the members of the Council nor the 
students in general seemed to feel that the organi- 
zation was of, by, or for the School. Attendance at 
its meetings was irregular; its sessions were dull and 
apathetic; interest in its doings was negligible. 

This situation led two years ago to a reorganization 
of the Council and a drastic revision of its constitu- 
tion. Leading students then undertook an educa- 
tional campaign in all the classes in the school for 
the purpose of acquainting the student body with the 
aims of the Council and of enlisting their co-opera- 
tion in its work. At the same time a simple method, 
described below, was devised by which the Council 
would be enabled to function as a truly representative 
organization. 

As now constituted the Council contains sixteen 
students, consisting of the presidents of each of the 
five classes in the School, a representative from each 
of the upper four classes, the presidents of the Boys’ 
and the Girls’ Clubs, a representative of boys’ ath- 
letics, a representative of girls’ athletics, a repre- 
sentative of publications, and a representative of Phi 
Beta Sigma, the honor society of the School. Each 
member of the Council is elected by the group from 
which he comes. 

To establish a close relationship between the Coun- 
cil and the student body and to make the organization 
a genuine clearing house of student opinion, the mem- 
bers bring to their meetings the suggestions and 
recommendations which emanate from the respective 
groups which they represent, and, in turn, report to 
these groups the action taken upon such recommenda- 
tions. They also report any other decisions and 
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actions of the Council. Occasionally, the various 
groups pass formal motions, directing their represen 
tatives to bring certain matters to the attention of 
the Council; at other times, the Council submits con 
templated action to the discussion and vote of the 
various groups. In these ways the Council obtains 
reliable information concerning the desires and 
opinions of the students, while the students in turn 
are kept in close touch with the work of the Council. 
Viewed as a whole, the arrangement has proved to 
be an effective laboratory for concrete and practical 
training in representative government, both to the 
members of the organization and to the student body 
as a whole. 


Tue Community tHe Laporatory 
The third and last type of laboratory work in 
civics to be treated here is that in which the com 
munity serves as a laboratory, and its various insti 
tutions and activities become the objects of observa- 
tion and investigation by the students. 
The value of this kind of laboratory work depends 
largely upon five matters: First, the ends in view; 
second, the preparatory work done; third, the insti 
tutions and agencies studied; fourth, the plan of 
survey or investigation followed, and fifth, the use 
made of the knowledge gained. 
When a field trip is viewed primarily as a holiday 
excursion or a junketing expedition, the values ob- 
tained are usually negligible, and may even be detri 
mental by leading to misconceptions and resulting in 
that little learning which is said to be a dangerous 
thing. Merely to wander through a factory, a city 
hall, or a neighborhood house, with no definite ob 
jectives in mind, is likely to be no more profitable 
than is the casual stroll of the ordinary tourist 
through a museum or an art gallery. Whatever the 
values of such aimless wanderings may be, no one 
will question that the returns are far greater to him 
who has specific, worth-while ends in view, and who, 
by previous thought and study, has made thorough 
preparation for the trip. 
The greatest value from community investigations, 
then, comes only when definite purposes are set up 
and preliminary classroom studies are made. Chief 
among the ends which justify field trips are, first, 
the establishment, through direct contact with social 
agencies, of a sense of the reality of community life 
and civic problems; second, the correction of mis- 
conceptions, which are likely to arise when the study 
of civics is confined to the classroom and to printed 
material; third, the discovery of opportunities for 
civic action, such as will result in definite improve- 
ments in the neighborhood or the community. 
Although the last of these aims is the most im- 
portant intrinsically, its practical application is 
fraught with danger and must be used with caution, 
particularly in large cities. Campaigns for cleaning 
up the neighborhood, swatting the fly, removing 
snow from sidewalks, and beautifying yards are 
feasible, if managed properly, and frequently result 
in genuine community betterment. On the other hand, 
inspections such as those carried out in a certain 
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Illinois city, in which school children were instructed 
to examine the yards in whole sections of the com 
munity, and, on the basis of their findings, to make 
written or oral statements to the residents specifying 
defects discovered and improvements needed, are 
open to serious question. 

Students may co-operate in their homes in provid 
ing proper care of milk and perishable foods, but 
most thoughtful people will consider it undesirable 
and inappropriate for boys and girls to reprimand 
the grocer or the butcher for carelessness in the 
handling of goods. A class may perhaps send a 
courteous letter to the proper official, calling his 
attention to the need for providing waste baskets in 
a public park, but individual letters or personal calls 
at his office are properly subject to adverse criticism. 
So far as direct action is concerned, best of all prob 
ably is that cultivation of public sentiment and sup 
port for civic betterment, which may come through 
the natural and sincere interest aroused in the com 
munity by studies and discussions originating in the 
classroom and carried home by the children. 

Under most circumstances, however, the chief value 
to be secured from field trips and community inves 
tigations is the clearer understanding of civic life 
and civic problems promoted by such enterprises, 
when they are rightly selected and properly planned. 
Naturally, the choice of institutions and agencies to 
observe and investigate should be determined by the 
nature of the subject-matter of the course; for, viewed 
from the angle under discussion, all surveys and field 
trips are to be selected primarily for their illustrative 
value. Hence, in a course in economics, the indus 
trial institutions and activities of the community 
should be the chief objects of investigation; in a 
course in political science, on the other hand, the gov- 
ernmental operations and agencies should receive chief 
attention. 

In accordance with this viewpoint the following 
activities, institutions, and agencies were visited by 
the class and teacher, by class committees, or by 
individual students during the school year in a course 
in Modern Social Problems: a small community, elec 
tion polling places, Lyon and Healy’s piano factory, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, Cook County Courthouse, 
Chicago Board of Trade, water pumping stations, 
fire department stations, the state penitentiary, a 
session of the City Council of Chicago. 

As pointed out above, the value of field trips de 
pends largely on the character of the preparatory 
work which is done in the classroom. When trips 
are taken without preparation, the students usually 
do not know what to look for, and, as a rule, do not 
recognize the significant features in what they see. 
Before a visit to an institution like Hull House, for 
example, students should know something about the 
life and work of Jane Addams and something of the 
purposes and activities of settlement houses. They 
should also be supplied with specific questions and 
points to keep in mind while on the trip. Before a 
visit to the election polling places it is well to have 
a class study and discuss the section of the text de- 
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voted to political parties and elections. A mimeo- 
graphed list of questions and problems to be answered 
after the trip may then be given to each pupil. ‘The 
following with modifications are among the exercises 
in a list suggested by a committee of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association: 

Make a diagram of the polling place, indicating the loca- 
tion of the booths, ballot box, entrance, exit, and regis- 
tration books. 

What seems to be the work of each of the election officials? 

What documents do you see? What record books? 

What do the voters say? ‘lo whom? What is said to the 
voters? By whom? 

Tell in detail what the voter does. 

Why do the election officials, for the most part, work in 
pairs? 

Before the study of the simple community, whicli 
served as the first object of visitation in the course 
in Modern Social Problems mentioned above, the class 
discussed a mimeographed outline, containing the fol 
lowing items for investigation: natural conditions of 
tie community, racial composition of the population, 
history, chief educational and religious institutions, 
commerce and trade, social groups (clubs, labor 
unions, lodges), means of communication, agencies 
of social control.* 

Too often field trips and community surveys con- 
sist merely of expeditions for fact-getting. In such 
instances, the facts seem to be the end in view, for, 
once they are obtained, no further use is made of 
them. Far more important, of course, than. the ac- 
cumulation of information is the use of the facts after 
they are assembled. As indicated above, the facts 
may sometimes be used as the basis for direct reme- 
dial activities by the students, although in general 
caution must be observed when action is taken. On 
the other hand, information gathered by direct con 
tact with social institutions and community activities 
can always be used with great profit in clarifying 
conceptions and in establishing desirable 
attitudes. 

For example, in the community survey just men- 
tioned, student committees visited different villages 
or small towns in the immediate vicinity of Chicago. 
After their trips each committee described to the class 
the life of the community visited, illustrating their 
report as a rule with a sketch map and explaining 
the features which seemed especially impressive to 
them. These reports when thus brought together 
proved admirable material for the development of 
clear, concrete ideas of the complex character of 
modern life, even when seen in a small community. 
In like manner, material gathered from visits to fac- 
tories, court rooms, banks, orphan asylums, polling 
places, settlement houses, city councils, and depart- 
ment stores can be made rich sources of illumination 
in the understanding of modern problems of industry, 
society, and government. 
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In conclusion, then, it may be said that three types 
of laboratory work in civics have been treated in this 
discussion. In the first place, the classroom has been 
pictured as a laboratory or workshop, in which ac- 
tivities proceed under the guidance and direction of 
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the teacher, with a resulting improvement in educa- 
tional efficiency. In the second place, the school has 
been presented as a laboratory in which students may 
learn to co-operate and discover through practice 
something of the difficulties and problems as well as 
of the services of representative self-government. 
Finally, the community has been described as a labo- 
ratory in which students, through direct contact with 
its agencies and activities, may come to understand 
the complex character of community life, and may, 
at times, helpfully contribute in a direct way to the 
solution of various civic problems. 


‘The social-science sequence in the University of Chicago 
High School is as follows: first year, Community Life; sec- 
ond year, Survey of Civilization; third year, Modern His- 
tory; fourth year, Modern Problems, See J. M. Gambrill, 
“Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies,” 
Tue Hisrorican Ourtook (December, 1923), XIV, 385-391. 

? Valuable suggestions for laboratory work in connection 
with the study of government are given in the report which 
is published under the title, dn Outline for the Study of 
American Civil Government (Macmillan); see especially 
pages Xxi-xxv. 

°K, H. Shideler, “A Course in Modern Social Problems,” 
School Review (October, 1920), XXVII, 617-619. 





COMMUNICATION 
Eprror, Tne Hisrorica, Our.oox: 


The other day one of the history teachers of my building 
exchanged Educational journals with me. I read_ the 
article on “Helps for History ‘Teachers,’ by Corinne 
Forsee, with very profitable interest, 

The article was well written and contained many 
tical and live suggestions that can be easily graspe 
practiced by teachers with average equipment. 

Three years ago Miss Forsee taught in the building in 
which I am now located. 

I can see the feudal castles, constructed by pupils who 
were thrilled with joy in the project; I can remember the 
bulletin board adorned with pupil’s posters of magazine 
ad clippings of Marathon tires, Hebe milk, and Venus 
pencils, and the reading table with the envelope clippings 
of current reading done by the class. 

I taught many of those pupils the next year and saw 
the reading habits and the concrete idea of illustration by 
cartoon or pictures so well established. 

Many educational articles are concerned only with theo- 
retical discussions of the problem or situation. I sincerely 
-wish there were more articles of this type. 

Respectfully, 
Rutru Gosnew., 


Junior High School (History Teacher). 
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M. Guérard wonders not “How does the French bour- 
geoisie manage to keep democracy down?” but “How, under 
such unfavorable circumstances did French democracy man- 
age to assert itself at all to be a power in the land and in 
the world?” 

In discussing “The Meaning of the Election” (January 
Century), Nathaniel Peffer says: “The decisive factor in 
the campaign was not....the platforms of the three parties 
or the personalities of the candidates, but the fear of a 
deadlock and its effect on business....Although the pro- 
portion cannot be calculated, a large _ of the Republican 
vote was not a vote for Calvin Coolidge, but a vote against 
the loss of contracts or of jobs.” 
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Wuar Is a Prosiem? 

There is much talk today of project and problem. 
The names, like cabalistic signs, are often used to 
cast a kind of spell over the situation. There are 
wide differences of opinion as to what project and 
problem teaching really involve. Without entering 
into the merits of problem versus project, or of both 
against the field, the term problem is used here to 
designate the exercise set for the student. It corre- 
sponds in a measure to the assignment, but is a more 
comprehensive term, as will be pointed out presently. 
It is perhaps already apparent that the demands 
of the junior high school cycle call for a somewhat 
different attack or contact with the subject than that 
which has hitherto characterized much of the work 
of the history recitation. The conception that the 
material should furnish the basis for real exercises 
is a comparatively recent one. Chapters or para- 
graphs in the textbook have from time immemorial 
furnished the basis for question and answer, but these 
were too often little more than tests of the pupil’s 
ability to remember. Historical study in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school involved little more 
than an acquisition of facts and a mastery of lists 
of dates. Fortunately, some conception of the real 
task of the student of history has percolated through 
from the graduate seminar to the teacher in the 
school. The study of history as it is now carried 
on in the more progressive schools is gradually com- 
manding greater respect, because it represents the 
results of a painstaking, thought-provoking process 
carried on in accordance with certain well-formulated 
rules and practices. That great master of history 
teaching, Bernheim, insists that the method of 
handling history is essentially the same in the ele- 
mentary stages of instruction as in the more advanced 
stages of study. The technique which must be 
mastered in the history seminar is but the outgrowth 
of a training begun in the primary stages of instruc- 
tion. In other words, the method is progressive. The 
junior high school cycle therefore marks a definite 
stage in its evolution or development. The essential 
part of the task of these years, viz., that of recon 
structing pictures of the past, has already been set 
forth. 

The problem, then, is the exercise which makes 
possible the particular type of work best suited to 
these years, viz., that of impressing upon the mind 
vivid and colorful pictures out of the past. The prob- 
lem or exercise is set up in such a way that it in- 
vites the interest of the student and challenges his 
capacities. Otherwise, it cannot be considered a suc- 
cessful exercise. It must grip the imagination and 
command the energies of the child. It will do this 
if it is formulated with those interests and capacities 
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The Teaching of History in the Junior High 
School—Setting the Problem: Lesson 
Planning and Problem Solving 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH. D., LINCOLN SCHOOL TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


clearly in mind. Again, it must incorporate within 
itself one or more of the elements which have been 
recognized as the real core of the subject-matter— 
the elements of time, place, and change. If it fails 
to do this it can only be regarded as a thought-pro- 
voking question by means of which interest is en- 
listed or a better contact established with the subject- 
matter. When solved, a true problem—just as in 
the sphere of mathematics—is an added revelation 
of the field which is being studied. It constitutes 
still another step toward the actual mastery of that 
field. 

It has always been recognized that any assign- 
ment of work to be accomplished must conform: 1) to 
the child’s interests and capacities; 2) to the specific 
purposes sought in presenting that material or in 
comprehending it; and 3) to the general organiza- 
tion of the materials or subject-matter which have 
been selected. These conditions are equally ap- 
plicable to the problem type of assignment. The 
problem demands that the subject which is being 
taught shall be resolved into more or less carefully 
analyzed units of work. More than any other factor 
in the teaching, it determines the general course of 
instruction in the field. Problems are to be con- 
ceived very much as are the laboratory exercises in 
physics and chemistry. These carry or embody 
definite units of work and are so clearly defined that 
the student is fully conscious of the specific demands 
upon him and the procedure by which those demands 
are to be satisfied. It is assumed that each of these 
exercises focuses upon, or is the outgrowth of a care- 
fully thought out division of the field. The mastery 
of this, or of a given portion of it, is a sine qua non 
to further progress into the mysteries of the subject. 
Exercises which are merely stimulating and interest- 
ing have no particular place here, as, indeed, they 
have no place in history. 

The idea underlying the work of these years, that 
of reconstructing a series of pictures, suggests exer- 
cises of a real “problem” character. There are diffi- 
culties to be met; there are decisions to be made; 
there are all the elements involved in problem-solving. 
If the exercises would truly serve the purposes for 
which they are designed they must be formulated 
with a view to the steps involved in such reconstruc 
tion work. First of all, there must be a marshalling 
of such knowledge of what actually happened as 
may be available. This is supplied in the form of 
evidence drawn from actual witnesses or participants 
in, or parties to the scene, and a study must be made 
of the actual physical environment checked against 
the actual remains of one sort or another which have 
come down to us. When this is brought together 
there is always the possibility of placing an interpre- 
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tation upon the assembled data. Such picture-making 
involves the bringing together of people into a setting 
determined by conditions of time and place, and is 
accompanied by an insistent questioning of the results 
at every stage in the process. Whatever interpreta- 
tion is placed upon the result will be in terms of 
present-day people, in a twentieth-century environ- 
ment, modified more or less by the experiences of 
the person actually engaged in the reconstruction 
process. 


A PropLeM IN THE AmERICAN REVOLUTION 

Suppose we are presenting the American Revolu- 
tion as a part of a world survey: our world point of 
view prompts us to associate it with the two other 
revolutions which fall within the same half century, 
the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. 
For the purposes of instruction the three together 
form a single large unit. Each, however, is deserv- 
ing of a more or less separate treatment, even in a 
world setting. ‘There are three aspects of the Ameri- 
can Revolution which will materially assist the child 
in carrying away a true picture of the movement: 1) 
the train of circumstances leading up to it, with 
special reference to the relations between England 
and her colonies; 2) the struggle itself; and 3) the 
interest shown by the world in that struggle and in 
its final outcome. In other words, there are three 
pictures which, taken together, help to impress the 
larger picture, and these suggest the tentative limits 
of each problem or exercise. One will call up the 
events leading to the struggle; another will picture 
that struggle in all its phases; a third will picture 
the rest of the world in its relation to that struggle 
and its outcome. 

The instructor must first of all select the events 
which the child will use, or must use, in constructing 
such a picture. He will gauge their importance by 
their pertinence in such a setting and the actual con- 
tribution which each makes to a satisfactory picture 
of the movement as a whole. Let us suppose that 
the first problem concerns itself with the causes of 
the Revolution. We are seeking the dramatic ele- 
ments in the story, not the philosophic, as we are 
dealing with boys and girls of from 12-13 years, not 
with mature men and women. It is a contest between 
the English government and the American colonists. 
It is in the nature of a dispute as to rights and privi- 
leges. It is fought out and the decision reached in 
a body called parliament—in that part of it known 
as the House of Commons. It is a House of Com. 
mons representing a government in which party lines 
are sharply drawn and in which a prime minister 
and a cabinet are important elements. The boy or 
girl is introduced to this body. He becomes a part 
of it. He actually participates in its deliberations. 
He may even represent one of the worthies of the 
time. He recounts to his fellow M. C.’s, in parlia- 
ment assembled, the startling things which are taking 
place in their possessions across the seas. This im- 
plies the possession of a detailed knowledge of the 
more important happenings of these eventful years. 
He and his fellow members are called upon to decide 
as between the great issue of war and peace. 


Such are the contacts by which the child’s inter- 
ests are aroused and enlisted.- If he is a real member 
of this group to which he has joined himself, he will 
familiarize himself with all that has transpired in 
the colonies so that he may win over his opponents 
to his own way of thinking about the issues. He is 
thrilled with the acting; he loves an argument; he is 
aroused at the thought of possible victory in a com- 
petition where wits are matched against wits and 
knowledge against knowledge. The problem, there- 
fore, shapes itself as follows: 

Prepare an imaginary speech, such as you might have 
delivered in a session of the House of Commons as a member 
of that body. Present the facts which seem to justify or 
condemn the colonists for their course of action between 
1765 and 1775. Remember that there were some English- 
men who favored and others who condemned the colonists. 
Do not prepare your speech until you have carefully 
weighed the arguments on both sides. Then decide which 
you are willing to support. This speech with others like 
it will be delivered at a mock session of the House of 
Commons. The purpose of the problem is to help you 
carry away an actual picture of conditions then, including 
the way the members of the English House of Commons 
would talk, and act, and feel about it. 


Thus, our problem satisfies all the conditions pre- 
scribed for the successful assignment. At the same 
time it sets up a real piece of reconstruction. The 
Hall of the House of Commons, the seating of the 
members, the personnel, the words spoken, the hap- 
penings in America—the elements of time, place, 
change—they are all there. 


Types oF ProspieMs 

Such a problem may direct attention to a single 
aspect of the subject or it may embody several of 
these in the course of its solution. An “example” in 
arithmetic may call merely for a knowledge of addi- 
tion; it may also demand the application and use of 
the rules of subtraction. So in history, the problem 
may take the form of an exercise where but one of 
the “elements” is concerned; or, again, it may com- 
prehend within itself all the elements, or the major 
portion of them. In the case of the simpler prob- 
lems—for those of the first sort may be so con- 
sidered—care must be exercised not to make them 
merely questions of the thought-provoking type. In 
so far as they may be so classified they partake of 
the nature of problems, but they do not satisfy the 
conditions which must be met in successful work of 
this character. A successful problem is one in which 
the preparation involved is spread over an appreci- 
able interval of time. It may be a single period or 
it may occupy the time of several such periods. The 
problem may be set up in such a way as to make a 
special appeal to the student; it may open up for 
him a vista larger than that which was in the mind 
of the instructor, and may, therefore, hold his in- 
terest to the point where he gladly devotes many 
hours both in school and out to its solution. 

The nature of history is such that it is difficult to 
set problems in which but one of the elements ap- 
pears to the exclusion of any of the others. Time, 
place, change, and development are human relation- 
ships which can hardly be said to exist apart from 
each other. The bonds which unite them are much 
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more intimate than those which exist between the 
mathematical processes of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division. It would be disadvan- 
tageous to sound instruction in history if it were 
possible to isolate altogether problems of time from 
those of place, or vice versa. Each element becomes 
clearer as it is studied in its relation to the others. 
It is desirable, however, that in the early stages of 
secondary instruction problems be formulated in which 
the emphasis is upon a single element, and that they 
be so conceived in the mind of the teacher. 

In problems such as those which follow the em- 
phasis is primarily upon the element of change: 


Imagine that you lived in Boston at the time of the 
Boston Tea Party, and that your father came home with 
tea leaves in his pockets and boots. Write a letter to 
your cousin in Pennsylvania about the Tea Party.’ 

Write a dialogue between a Senator from Alabama and 
one from Vermont on the question of house servants in 
Washington.’ 

How would you build a pyramid with modern ma- 
chinery 

Collect pictures of modern farm implements. Mount 
them on cardboard, and draw beside each one the old- 
fashioned way of doing the work that the implement does.’ 
Would you have been happy in Egypt? In what way 
do you think the civilization of the Egyptians better than 
ours? And why would you have been rather uncomfortable 
as an Egyptian peasant or even as an Egyptian king.’ 
Suppose that you try to write the newspaper story of the 
Battle of Marathon, of the battle of the Thermopylae, and 
of the Expeditionary Force of Hannibal. And describe, 
as a modern newspaper man would do it, the last days of 
Hannibal. You will not contribute much of history, but 
you will get a great deal of training in observing things. 
Much more is demanded in many of these problems 
than an appreciation of change as is true of the last 
problem. This is suggested in the final instructions 
given to the student. 

In the following the emphasis is shifted rather to 
the element of place: 


Suppose as a member of General Howe’s staff in 1776 
you are advocating an attack on New York. What geo- 
graphical arguments can you advance to favor your posi- 
tion ?' 

On an outline map, draw the boundaries of the three 
regions acquired by the United States in the period 1845- 
1848. Indicate the states which have since been organized 
in each section. Make a list of the principal resources of 
each of the three areas." 

Try and visualize a medieval manor, say that of Baron 
Grelley in Manchester. Take a good sized sheet of paper 
and across it draw a highroad. Every village necessarily 
has a road to connect it with other villages. Across the 
highroad sketch a winding stream with a second river 
running into it. At the junction, draw a Norman Castle. 
At a point where one of the streams crosses the highroad 
mark in a bridge, and nearby set the houses of the tenant 
farmers. ‘There was usually one street in a medieval 
village. On the other side of the stream, mark in the 
strips of land, in sets of three. Color the strips; say 
yellow for the strip growing wheat or rye; pink for the 
strip growing oats or barley; and green for the strip left 
“fallow.” Each strip represents ten acres of land. ‘Then 
add some smaller holdings for the cottars and the Close, 
giving additional holdings for the larger tenants. The 
Close was broken up into holdings of thirty acres. Repre- 
sent them by colored triangles, these also being in sets of 
three. Add the demesne, or estate, of the Lord of the 
Manor, which was cultivated by the tenants, and the 
Common, where sheep were pastured, and the Forest, 
where the pigs were fed. Baron Grelley in Manchester 
also had a bakehouse and a mill on the Irk. The tenants 


paid Baron Grelley’s miller one-sixteenth of their grain 
for his trouble in threshing their corn, ‘The miller paid 
the Grelley bailiff a rent. So did the fuller who rented the 
Baron’s fulling mill, and “walked on” the woollen cloth 
in water mixed with fuller’s earth. Walker’s Croft, Man 
chester, got its name from this mill, not from a man called 
Walker. Do not forget to put in the church.’ 

Time charts and time lines serve to direct attention 
to the time element in history. In this connection 
time is often conceived as a river, or a growing tree, 
or expressed in some form of space relationship." 
An illustration of such an would be the 
following : 


exercise 


Prepare a time line covering the period from 1600 to 
1660, Mark it off into ten-year periods, allowing yourself 
plenty of space. On the upper side locate the chief events 
taking place in America which were connected with the 
settlement of the Atlantic seaboard. On the lower side 
indicate those which were taking place in Europe which 
were in any way connected with these. Note in what ten- 
year period settlement was most active. 

Such time relationships may be incorporated in 
problems like the following: 

Write a diary of an imaginary Roman soldier during 
the period of the great invasions, and let him tell of the 
different countries to which he had been called to hold 
the frontiers against the Goths and the Vandals." 

Draw an animated map, showing by the use of your col- 
ored pencils how the Roman Empire gradually crumbled 
away. (Place and change are also prominent in this type 
of exercise. ) 


The type of problem selected depends largely 


upon the type of answer which is expected. There 
are types of problems, e. g., the imaginary speech 


apropos of the American situation between 1765 and 
1775, which can only be solved after a careful analy 
sis has been made of the subject-matter, followed by 
a thoughtful, effective 
Many students possess a facility for oral expression, 
and this is their greatest asset in mecting a given 
situation. ‘The oral response only partially satisfies 
the demands of a problem of this character. The very 
facility or glibness of these responses is at times 
deceptive. Oral contributions may be stimulating 
and pertinent, as they are offered along the road 
toward the final solution of a problem. Problems of 
the more comprehensive type (the most valuable units 
of instruction), demand the clear-cut, well-defined 
limits set by a piece ef writing, a bit of construction, 
a map, a picture, or a diagram. The form of self 
expression must be sufficiently crystallized and well 
organized to represent real accomplishment. ‘Thus, 
as has already been intimated, these responses may 
take the form of 1) the picture or cartoon, 2) the 
diagram, 3) the time line, chart, or graph, 4) the 
map, 5) description, narration, exposition, or drama 
tization, or 6) construction. In formulating the 
problem the instructor must decide which one of these 
best suits his purpose. It is often possible to offer 
a choice, thereby allowing for individual tastes and 
differences. Some students show a fondness for 
drawing; others for the intricacies of graph or dia 
gram; others are more at home in the field of com 
position. 

The following problems, in addition to those which 
have already been mentioned, will serve to illustrate 
these types: 


reassembling of the same. 
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Pretend that you are Athenians and holding a meeting 
to discuss whether you will send earth and water to the 
Persian king.” (Dramatization.) 

Construct a diagram of the appropriate number of 
blocks, each one-half inch square, to represent the states, 
with a rectangle to represent the nation. Show by their 
relative position what Haynes thought was the relation- 
ship of the state to the nation: what Webster thought was 
the relationship.“ (Diagram.) 

Construct two figures of blocks 1” x 14” each, to repre- 
sent the free and the slave states, Indicate by shading 
the original states, and place for the blocks named for the 
states admitted after the adoption of the constitution in 


such a position that you will show which pairs were 
balanced.” (Diagram.) 
In several books (in the “Britannica” for instance) you 


can find pictures of castles and walled cities of the middle 
ages. Cannot you reconstruct such a town with the help 
of clay and some odds and ends which you can get out 
of your carpentering shop?’* (Construction. ) 


A Lesson Pian 

From what has already been said it is evident that 
lesson planning, aside from the time and thought 
required for setting the problem, is primarily con- 
cerned with the successful launching of the problem. 
At this point the intimate relationship between the 
class session, or the form of the recitation, and the 
assignment or problem becomes apparent. The gen- 
eral character of the recitation is more or less pre 
determined, first, by the problem method of attack; 
secondly, by the type of problem actually selected. 
The class session, then, can serve but one of three 
possible purposes: 1) to launch the problem; 2) to 
check certain steps involved in its solution; 3) to 
check or appraise the final results. 

Our immediate concern here is with the steps in 
volved in launching the problem. Much depends 
upon the first contacts which the child makes with 
the subject-matter; much also depends upon his pos 
sessing a clear conception of what he is to do and 
how he is to do it. If relationships are established 
between the new problem and the old, if the new 
problem is launched in an atmosphere of confidence 
begotten as the result of earlier contacts of a similar 
character, the final result is likely to prove much 


. . ®, ry’ 
more satisfactory from every point of view. The 
contact or the approach is highly important. It may 
well serve as a background for the problem. It is 


better in most cases not to reveal the precise nature 
of the exercise contemplated until this 
“mind set” 


favorable 
has been secured. 

The following plan, which was used to launch one 
phase of the career of Louis XIV, represents an 
attempt to establish such contacts. It outlines the 
general trend of the class session and covers the line 
of questioning proposed. The more important ques 
tions were carefully phrased beforehand: 

LOUIS XIV AND 

Aim or Objective: To place the class in as intimate a 
contact with the Great King as possible. 

I. Approach: “If I could introduce you to the person 
you would like most of all to meet who would it be? 
Why would you like to make the acquaintance of this 


9” 


particular person: 


HIS AMBITIONS, 


| Honest answers should be sought. Some movie actors 
or actresses will probably be suggested. Answers will 
probably be given such as “because they are interesting or 
are talked about,” etc.]| 

Instructor suggests Louis XIV as a man of this sort. 
“Everybody was interested in him at the time and wanted 
to make his acquaintance. Here is one reason for this. 

Il. Use of Aids: Introduction of a map showing the 
way French territory was extended during his reign or 
pictures of his court, palace at Versailles, ete. 

III. Setting the Problem: “Let us make him a visit 
with the aid of the story. We shall also make whatever 
use we can of the pictures as a means of getting close 
to him.” 

“Who at that time would be likely to be interested 
enough in Louis XIV to write a report on him? What 
would have been its purpose? When might it have been 
made? What might appear in it?’ (Use of blackboard 
to list some of these points.) 

“With the aid of text (with pictures if at hand, and 
map) check over some of the things which might appear 
in it.” 

“Write an imaginary interview in which you meet the 
Great King face to face at his palace and have a talk 
with him, ‘Try to make us see him in his surroundings 
just as clearly as you see him.” 


mT 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE, 

MeMurry, C. A., Special Method in History, published 
in 1903, directed attention to a form of problem teaching 
in the elementary grades. Keatinge, M. W., Studies in 
the Teaching of History (1910), is most suggestive. He 
directs particular attention to problems based upon source 
extracts. See in this connection Keatinge, M. W., and 
Frazer, N. L., dlistory of England for Schools with Docu- 
ments, Problems and Ewercises, London, 1911. References 
have already been made to books containing exercises of 
this sort based upon the text. To these might be added 
the Teacher’s Manual, prepared by Jennie Hall to accom- 
pany Our Ancestors in Europe; Short, E. H., Man and 
Wool, and Bridge, R. S., Man and Commerce in the same 
series. E. Stevinson, Handwork and Social History, al- 
though designed for younger children, contains much that 
is suggestive. In the realm of general method, S. C. Parker, 
“Problem-Solving or Practice in Thinking,” a series of 
articles appearing in the Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
XXI, Nos. 1-4, September, October, November, December, 
1920, can be heartily commended. 


‘From Leonard, A, R., and Jacobs, B. E., The Nation’s 
History, p. 145. It is described there as an “exercise.” 

? Ibid., p. 311. 

*Van Loon, H. W., Story of Mankind, School edition, 
», 459, 

, *From Hall, Jennie, Our Ancestors in Europe, p. 295. 

*Van Loon, H. W., p. 459. 

* Ibid., p. 469. 

*Leonard and Jacobs, p. 168. 

* [bid., p. 300, Designated as an “exercise.” 

*Short, E. H., Man and Cotton (Romance of British 
Industry Series), p. 44. 

“See Madeley, H. M., Time Charts. 
The Historical Association. 

*Van Loon, p. 468. 

* Tbid., p. 468. 

“From Hall, Jennie, Our Ancestors in Europe, p. 73. 
See also Madeley, H. M., History as a School for Citizen- 
ship, pp. 87-106, for samples of work, 

’Teonard and Jacobs, p. 278. Designated as an “exer- 
cise.” 

" Ibid., p. 289. 


16 


Leaflet No. 50. 


An “exercise.” 

Van Loon, p. 472. 

It might be possible to use effectively in connection 
with I a newspaper or magazine interview with some well- 
known person of the day. 
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BY A. CURTIS WILGUS, M. 


Note-taking in various forms has been indulged in 
since time immemorial and it would seem today as 
though there could be nothing more said about it. 
But since the taking of notes is a matter of individual 
rather than race development, and in itself is a 
physical act, the skill to be obtained must be acquired 
through practice. It is the experience of note-taking 
that is of such value to any individual, for only 
through this experience or practice of the action will 
it develop and eventually become habitual. Note- 
taking as a habit then is an end to be acquired by 
all who expect to be in the school system either as 
a student or as a teacher. 

With the coming of each new generation there 
comes a new crop, so to speak, of individual methods 
of taking notes. Usually, in most schools, definite 
rules are laid down, not arbitrarily, but as an aid for 
those who begin this activity. But just to the degree 
that individuals show individuality in action, just so 
Nov. 
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Figure 2 
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and Filing for History Classes 
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much will these methods vary. Thus no hard and 
fast rules can be laid effectively, for when such are 
made arbitrary, they become despotic, and the pleas- 
ure which might be derived from note-taking becomes 
a hardship and therefore disagreeable. 

The object of collecting notes is utilitarian and in 
order to possess any value the notes must be (1) 
accurate with complete records of the sources from 
which they are taken,’ (2) well arranged on the note 
card, and (3) well filed. Regarding the first point, 
only the person taking the note, of course, can be the 
controlling factor. In the last two, others may be of 
great assistance to the beginner. Therefore, when 
rules are formed and suggestions are made to those 
needing help they should cover the two latter points. 
It is the aim of this paper to examine a few systems 
of note-taking, and to suggest those which may prove 
the most helpful in the history class. 

1. The arrangement of notes on the cards. These 
methods may more easily be suggested by diminutive 
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illustrations. The most convenient size for notes is 
either three by five inches or four by six inches. 
These may be cards or pieces of paper, but since the 
former are rather bulky and cost more, the latter 
are here suggested, even though less rigid. 

When the size and grade of the note paper is 
determined it then remains to record in ink the quota- 
tion or observation in such a manner that it will be 
of the most value. On the whole the note shown in 
figure 1 has been found most efficient, for the informa- 
tion used in classifying is all set forth at the top of 
the card, and when running through a series of notes 
of this type items are more quickly found. An 
example of the note of the least value is that repre- 
sented in figure 4. Between these forms there are, 
of course, a variety of combinations, and the student 
may perhaps evolve one which is more suited to his 
convenience. 

2. The Filing of Notes. This again is a matter of 
individual taste, but some suggestions are here made 
which it is honed may prove helpful to many. 

(a) The color of the note paper. One of the great 
aids in the classification of notes is found in the choice 
of the color of the slips. Generally most persons take 
notes on paper of a uniform color, but as the eve is 
auick in discerning the shade of an object, it will be 
found of help to use paper of more than one color. 
Such paper may be cut from practically any color 
desired at the nearest printing office or book bindery. 
However, one must always be careful of the grade of 
paper, to see that it takes ink well and is not easily 
torn. If such paper is cut in bulk for the whole class 
the expense will be greatly reduced. The colors 
generally found most useful, especially when the 
notes are taken in black ink, are white, yellow, a very 
light green, and an equally light blue. 

(b) The use of the colored note slips. The notes 
taken from secondary works may well be written on 
the blue paper—to choose arbitrarily for the sake of 
example: those taken from documents, autobiogra- 
phies, speeches, etc., may be recorded on white paper, 
while those taken from newspapers and magazines 
may be placed on the light green paper. 

(c) The arranging of the notes. Since there are 
many methods of note arrangement, the one found 
most useful to the writer will be discussed here 

(1) The receptacle in which the notes are con- 
tained should be a common cardboard filing case. In 
the history clesses of the secondary schools the pupils 
may find this container too expensive, in which case, 
cardboard shoe boxes of the appropriate size may be 
obtained at a shoe store. Perhaps even the manual 
training department will consent to the making of 
filing boxes of a light weight material, or in some 
cases members of the history class who are taking 
manual training may construct such receptacles. It 
is needless to add that whatever the type of box used 
all must have a cover to keep out the dust. 

(2) When the receptacle is obtained it remains 
to file the notes as they are taken. Here it is that 
the chrono-topical method is used. It has been seen 





in the examples of note-taking that the cards are 
dated, preferably at the top, where the subject of 
the note is also placed. In the classifying of the 
notes the supposition is that all have been arranged 
upon the slips as shown in figure 1 above. In the 
filing case already referred to there should be index 
cards bearing the headings of the administrations of 
the Presidents of the United States arranged chrono- 
logically, as for example, Garfield 1881 (March 4) 
to September 19; Arthur 1881 (September 19) to 
1885 (March 4), ete. 

Now taking a note such as is represented in figure 
1, the student files it in the case under the proper 
administration which is found to be that of President 
Arthur. All cards should be filed chronologically, 
regardless of color, according to the date in the upper 
left-hand corner which is either exact, or, if no date 
can be assigned, an approximate one. When it is 
desired, after the filing is complete, to obtain all of 
the notes on a certain subject, say the Pan-American 
Peace Conferences, one has only to go through the 
files and pick out these cards. When they are to be 
returned to their proper places it is only necessary 
to replace them in chronological order with the other 
cards. 

If, for example, there are a large number of notes 
under Arthur’s administration, it may be found neces- 
sary as well as helpful to use some simple system of 
cross references. To this end index cards* may be 
employed upon each of which is placed the name or 
class of the important events which occurred during 
that administration. To illustrate: Foreign Affairs, 
and under this, other index cards with such headings 
as “Panama Canal,” “Relations with Chile and Peru,” 
“Attempts at closer Pan-American Relations,” etc., 
with a list of all the important dates pertaining to 
these events upon each card; Domestic Affairs, under 
which are index cards with such titles as “Indian 
Affairs,” “Tariff Revision,” “Military Affairs,” etc., 
with all of the important dates relating to these sub- 
jects during Arthur’s administration on the respective 
card. Thus, when one desires to look up a certain 
subject these cards may be referred to, the date of 
the event obtained, and the dated card found dealing 
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with that particular point by turning to the place that 
the date should appear in the chronological arrange- 
ment of note cards. It may be found convenient to 
have the index cards and the paper in this cross 
reference index of a different color than the ones 
suggested, in which case a light pink may be used.’ 

3. The filing of the bibliography. As has been 
stated above, it is very necessary to keep a file of the 
bibliography cards which are made whenever a note 
is taken from each new source. ‘These are of course 
made upon paper the same size as the notes, but are 
filed separately in alphabetical order, or topically, 
and then in alphabetical arrangement under each 
heading. Figure 5 illustrates a very serviceable form 
for such a card. 

In conclusion it may be said that any system of 
note-taking and filing is only efficient in so far as it 
is of value to the one concerned. The habit of taking 
and classifying notes, if begun early in life, will be 
of inestimable value for anyone, especially for the 
student and teacher. The process develops accuracy 
and order, which are the habits that, too often, people 
lack and regret when it is too late. As was said at 
the beginning, there are as many ways of note-taking 
as there are individuals, and, while not wishing to 


seem arbitrary, the writer has suggested what to him 
appears, after much trial and experiment, to be the 
best and most serviceable method for history classes, 
whether in the high school, normal school or college. 


‘To mention this is exceedingly trite but still it is sur- 
prising to see how often notes are rendered valueless simply 
Lecause of a slight omission of this kind. Further it might 
be mentioned that only one subject should be placed upon 
each slip, with the substance of that stated in the title of 
the note. 

* All index cards may be easily and cheaply made by the 
pupils. Nowadays lectures, plays and a great variety of 
announcements are printed on white cardboard and placed 
in windows for advertising purposes. When these have 
served their function and have ceased to be of value, the 
pupils may easily obtain them for the asking, for otherwise 
they would be destroyed. ‘These may be cut into sizes of 4 
inches by 614 inches. Part of the extra half inch at the 
top may be cut off and the rest labelled with the appro- 
priate heading thus becoming an index card. To make sub- 
index cards the pasteboard may be cut 4 inches by 61 
inches in size, and a part of the extra quarter inch at the 
top may be removed and the remaining portion labelled. 

* Another variation or addition to this system of filing 
may be used as follows: The note slips may be arranged 
under index cards bearing topical headings, as for example, 
“Foreign Affairs,” and under this, other index cards may be 
placed labelled “Garfield’s administration,’ “Arthur’s ad- 
ministration,” etc., all of which are arranged chronological- 
ly by administrations under each of these larger topics. 


The Technique of the High School 
Historical Theme 


BY HAZEL M. WOODRUFF, INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, SAN DIEGO HIGH SCHOOL 


As this article deals with the technique of the high 
school historical theme, 1 shall not attempt any dis- 
cussion of subjects suitable for such efforts on the 
part of the high school students, but only with the 
form in which such themes should be presented to 
the teacher. No whims or fancies of individual 
teachers should be the guide for these forms; only 
standard forms, such as are used in the publication of 
practically all books in the United States, should be 
guides. I find it best to call the student's attention 
to the textbook which he has in his hand. Using that 
as a guide, we examine the subject of the form 
in which the theme ought to be presented. 

Cover: The textbook has a cover which contains 
the author’s name and the title of the book; therefore, 
let the student’s theme have a cover which will contain 
the same facts. Pamphlets are usually too small to 
have the name on the back, and as the student’s theme 
is apt to be small, he will use the pamphlet, rather 
than the book, as a guide in this particular. 

Fry-Lear: Following the book guide, we find that 
most books have a fly-leaf, partly as a matter of 
neatness and cleanliness and partly for the use of the 
owner in writing notes and comments. A fly-leaf on 
the student’s theme may prove very valuable to the 
teacher for notes and comments upon the theme as 
a whole. 

Titte Pace: The title of the book is usually in the 
upper third of the title page, the author’s name in the 
middle, and the name of the publishing company, the 


place and date of publication at the bottom. Adapt- 
ing this to the high school theme, we will get some- 
thing like this: 


Problems of Disarmament 
BY 
Mary Jones 
History 708 
San Diego High School 
October 6, 1922 
Unless the teacher warns against it, Mary Jones 
is apt to follow her model so closely that she writes 
“Secretary of the Junior Class” under her name, and 
Frank Smith is sure to write “Captain of the Foot- 
ball Team.’ It is sometimes well to call attention 
to the fact that the author of their book is probably a 
member of the American Historical Association and 
he may be president of the Merchants’ National Bank 
in his home town, but he doesn’t advertise these facts 
on the title page of his book. On the reverse of the 
title page is the copyright date. Inasmuch as the 
theme is not copyrighted, this may be left blank. 


Prerace: A preface is not really necessary, but 
most books have it. In a student’s theme, it should 
contain any facts which the student wants the teacher 
to know. If the theme is felt to be too short, but the 
student has exhausted the material on his subject in 
both the school library and the public library; or if 
the teacher after conference has agreed to the nar- 
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rowing of the given subject, but might have forgotten 
to make a memorandum to this effect, or if the theme 
was late for good and justifiable reason, the student 
has material for a preface. The preface should be 
short and to the point, and signed and dated. 

Tasie or Contents: The outline of the theme 
corresponds to the table of contents. Just as tables 
of contents differ in books, so this outline may be a 
very brief one, giving just the main topics or chapter 
headings, or it may be a full and complete outline. 
The teacher, rather than the student, should be the 
one to decide which kind of an outline should be used 
in any given case. 

Tue Writine or tur Tueme: Attention should be 
called to the spacing on the first page of the textbook. 
The English and History Departments of a school 
ought to agree on the form for this work. I, myself, 
prefer the title on the first line and the beginning of 
the first sentence on the third line. At any rate, 
there should always be a space between the title and 
the first sentence of the theme. Unless war-time 
economy makes a different custom necessary, a theme 
should be written on one side of the paper only. This 
does not follow the custom for books, but it does 
follow the custom for manuscripts, and should, there- 
fore, be the rule for themes. In case the theme is 
typewritten, double spacing should be used, as this, 
also, is a rule for manuscripts. The pages should be 
numbered. Following the form of the book, the pages 
should be numbered in the upper right-hand corners. 
The usual rules of English grammar should be 
adhered to. What would we think of an author who 
misspelled, used faulty grammar, slang, etc.? 

The greater difficulty in writing a history theme is 
to obtain originality and avoid plagiarism. The 
material is, of necessity, obtained from books. Stu- 
dents usually take notes, then in writing up their 
notes, they almost unavoidably use the forms of the 
original. Some students evidently think that a slight 
change in the form is sufficient to make a thought 
their own. Thus, if a book says, “The Reformation 
was started by Luther,” the student thinks that he 
has avoided all difficulties if he writes, “Luther started 
the Reformation.” This difficulty is much move real 
in history classes than in English classes. I know 
of only one method to avoid it and that is to write 
the theme without the use of notes. This may be 
done in class, where the teacher can keep a watchful 
eye on proceedings, or it may be done outside of class 
with the student placed on his honor to follow this 
system. After the theme is completed, the notes may 
be looked over to see if any corrections or additions 
are necessary. If the theme has been written outside 
of class, this examination of the notes may follow the 
writing of the rough draft, before the paper is copied 
It is difficult to find 
the time to write long themes in class, and it is for 
this reason that I prefer that the long themes should 
be written outside of class. 


in ink in its permanent form. 


Very rarely can a student 


copy an article from a book or magazine and deceive 
This is usually due to the fact that 
students are not accustomed to the finer distinctions 


the teacher. 


in the meanings of words, and particularly that words 
such as inasmuch, consequently, in the meantime, etc., 
are parts of their reading vocabulary but not parts of 
their writing vocabulary, and conjunctions, adverbs, 
and adverbial phrases will give them away every time. 

Tue Breriocrapny: Bibliographies are found some- 
times at the end and sometimes at the beginning of 
books. As there seems to be no set rule and some 
arguments in favor of each method, the student should 
be allowed to decide this point for himself. Dicta- 
torial methods on the part of the teacher, without 
reason behind them, have little place in the high 
school. I consider the form of the bibliography rather 
important, for correct bibliographies are demanded 
of college students, often without much instruction 
in regard to form, and where ought they to learn the 
form if not in high school? Bibliographies should be 
divided into primary and secondary sources, then 
arranged alphabetically by author’s name within these 
classifications. Important works may be indicated 
by a star. The bibliography should contain the fol- 
lowing facts about each book used: Author’s name, 
his initials, title of the book, publisher, place and date 
of publication. In case the date of publication is not 
given, the copyright date, placed in square brackets, 
should be substituted for the date of publication. 
These facts should be given on one or more lines, one 
right after the other, until the account is complete 
for one book. The next line should be skipped, and 
then similar facts be given for the next book. Maga- 
zine articles should be listed thus: Author’s name, 
his initials, title of the article, in Magazine, Volume, 
page, and date. Place of publication is not necessary, 
but it may be added. In case the bibliography is 
typewritten, single spacing may be used for the 
second line referring to one reference, and double 
spacing used between the references. 

Inpex: It is well at this time to call the student’s 
attention to the index in his text. I have not, how- 
ever, found it advisable to require students to index 
their themes. Perhaps the small pamphlet, rather 
than the textbook, may be the model here. 

Tue Frnat Branx Pace: Like the fly-leaf, the 
final blank page may offer the teacher opportunity for 
comment. It adds to neatness, and should be included. 
Moreover, these two blank pages are sometimes the 
saving of the theme, for the student who is furnished 
paper by the school and who has miscalculated his 
needs, may use these papers for the actual writing, 
and then, just before time to hand in his theme, obtain 
the two extra pages from the teacher. 

In conclusion, I feel impelled to say that I do not 
flatter myself that I have written anything more than 
what good teachers of history have been knowing and 
practicing for, lo, these many years. I do think, 
however, that it is often worth while to have material 
of this sort put into definite form, where the student, 
who has been absent from class on the day when these 
instructions have been given, can be referred, and 
where the teacher can check over her instructions to 
her class. 
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Endowment Fund for the American 
Historical Association 


At the Richmond meeting of the American Historical 
Association, the Executive Council appointed a Committee 
on the Endowment Fund, consisting of the following mem- 
bers: Evarts B. Greene, Henry M. Wriston, Charles M. 
Andrews, Dana C. Munro, John S. Bassett, Worthington C. 
Ford, Charles H. Haskins, J. Franklin Jameson, H. Barrett 
Learned, Stewart L. Mims, Charles Moore, O. L. Schmidt, 
and Albert J. Beveridge. 

It is proposed to raise from the membership of the 
Association, and from other public-spirited citizens the sum 
of $200,000, making with the fund previously collected a 
total of $250,000. The canvass will be conducted during 
the Spring through local committees in places where there 
are a considerable number of members of the Association, 
and a special appeal will be made to men of means who are 
interested in the collection and publication of historical 
material. 

Members of the Association will not need to be told 
how much the work of its important committees, such as 
those on Historical Manuscripts, Public Archives, Bibliog- 
raphy, Research and History in Schools, has been handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate appropriations. They are 
now asked to give the canvass as vigorous support as pos- 
sible, not only by their own subscriptions, but by bringing 
the needs of the Association to the attention of others in 
their neighborhoods, Subscriptions received from members 
of the Association, in advance of the formal canvass, range 
from $30.00 to $500.00, It is hoped that all members will 
find it possible to contribute something, and it has been 
suggested that some, who cannat do more, may find it 
convenient to add to their annual dues an equal amount 
payable each year for five years. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Professor Henry M. 
Wriston, Executive Secretary, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, who will also be glad to answer inquiries. 
Checks should be made payable to Charles Moore, Treas- 
urer, Attention is called to the fact that life membership 
fees ($100.00) become a part of the Endowment Fund. By 
recent vote of the Executive Council of the Association. 
any member who contributes the aggregate sum of $100.00 
within a period of five years, in addition to his annual dues, 
is to become a life member. It is hoped and expected that 
many will take advantage of this very liberal arrangement 
in connection with the Endowment Campaign. 





Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 


Langdon Warner’s “Amid Western China’s Bandits” 
(World’s Work for February) gives much interesting in- 
formation as to conditions existing in Central China be- 
tween Peking and the Pinchow Caves. 

The Living Age for January 24th reprints “The Franco- 
American Debt” from The Outlook of December 13th. The 
author urges the argument that “It is on America’s sense 
of fairness that the immediate developments depend....We 
think it unlikely that France will be able to arrange an 
independent settlement....1t was one thing to extract full 
payment of the British debt....It is quite another to exact 
repayment at the expense of a more needy creditor....If 
France cannot pay us both, then she is bankrupt....But 
equity demands that she should pay all her creditors, that 
some arrangement should be made whereby what payments 
she can make shall be divided between them on some sort 
of proportion to her indebtedness to them.” 

In commenting on the Twenty-fifth Birthday of the 
Twentieth Century (February Century), Robert L. Duffus 
says: “The race may be degenerating....But it is suffering 
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less pain and it is afflicted by fewer ailments....There can 
be little doubt that the representative American’s command 
over numerous comforts and luxuries has grown since 1900. 
..-Superficially, at least, America is a gayer nation; the 
machinery for producing gaiety is more stupendous than 
that for producing food and clothing....Despite the fact that 
labor-union membership grew from something more than 
half a million in 1900 to nearly three million in 1923, in- 
dustry....has probably become more autocratic....Never has 
man reached so far toward the stars. Never have so many 
ugly idols been smashed. But the net result has been a 
spread of pessimism and obscurantum....A new formation, 
a new revival of learning, a new Age of Pericles....are pos- 
sible. And darkness is also possible. This is the challenge 
of our time, the supreme adventure of a thousand years.” 
An article in the February Current Opinion on “Feng, 
the Christian General,” says: “Do not suppose that Feng 
is pro-American or pro-European. He judges foreigners 
strictly on their merits. And he has been known to im- 
prison antiquarian immigrants who were too zealous in 
their hunt for Chinese souvenirs. ‘That Christianity in 
China should be armed against aggression is a grave 
symptom of what is thought of Christianity outside China.” 
The policy of President Calles, newly elected chief execu- 
tive of Mexico, is to strip capital of its feudal privileges 
and to allow the Mexican people a reasonable measure of 
profit from its operation: to give the small landowner 
economic independence based on political independence; to 





History Teachers are Elected 


through applications placed by this Agency. The teacher is 
notified and accepts only if position is satisfactory. Wrice for 
free copy of “Short Stories about Salaries.” 
The Acme Teachers’ Agency 
702-3 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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lessen the privileges of the sacerdotal class; and to fuse 
the Indians, whites, and Mestizoes into a nation happy and 
respected by the peoples of the world, says Lewis Spence 
in the January Nineteenth Century. 

In his discussion of “Franco-German Frontiers” (De- 
cember Foreign Affairs), “one of the oldest as well as 
one of the newest problems of European politics,” Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Haskins points out the complications 
“which have determined the forms and character of the 
varying phases of the struggle....geography....strategic con- 


siderations....mineral resources....race elements, language, 


historical traditions, and cultural affinities being the most 
obvious.” 

Lewis Spence concludes his analysis of the Mexican 
situation (“Mexico,” January Nineteenth Century) with 
the optimistic declaration that “Mexico is now on the road 
to better things, to peace and relative prosperity....1t would 
be a gross error of statesmanship to place Mexico on a 
footing with Russia, or rather to accord her even less meed 
of recognition as is being done at present....In justice, she 
should be given a fair hearing before the breach widens 
and irreferable harm to British interests in Mexico ensues.” 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


High School Textbooks and Aids 


The Boy’s Own Book of Politics. By William G. Shepherd. 
‘The Macmillan Co., New York, 1924. xvi, 215 pp. 

The American Community. By James Albert Woodburn 
and Thomas Francis Moran. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1924 xlviii, 455 pp. $1.48. 

Current Problems in Citizenship. By William Bennett 
Munro. ‘Ihe Macmillan Co., New York, 1924. xiii, 
541 pp. 

Social Institutions. By Joseph K. Hart. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1924. $1.80. 

The Good Citizen. By Walter R. Hepner and Frances K. 
Hepner. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. $1.40. 

Among those who lead educational thought we may note 
one or two almost universal tendencies with reference to 
the field of Social Studies. One is that we must have 
courses which consider the cross section of society as found 
today, a tendency attested by the number of textbooks 
appearing in that field. Another is the agreement upon 
the general range of phases of the subject to be treated, 
for all of the books take up such matters as the economic 
life of the group, labor and capital, health preservation, 
Americanization and governmental machinery, There is, 
however, little agreement as to the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon each of these topics, nor is there unanimity 
as to the way in which the material shall be presented to 
the pupils. In subject matter the books listed above cover 
much the same ground, with the exception of the first, but 
they differ vitally in their attack upon the pedagogical 
problem, and this difference is interesting. 

Mr. Shepherd’s book is unique in that it is not a text- 
book in Civics. In a chatty style which should appeal to 
any youngster it discusses such questions as, “Why are 
political parties?’ “How men get into politics?’ “What is 
a political boss?” and “How to read political news?” The 
account is made intimate by many anecdotes, and the illus- 
trations, all full-page, are well chosen, It is excellent 
supplementary reading for any course dealing with gov- 
ernment. 

When we come to the textbooks we meet a wide range. 
At one end of the scale is The American Community. Here 
is a book which does not start with an abstract theory 
nor does it stress problems that are crying for solution. 
It takes for its basis the assumption that children are 
interested in the concrete and that they have little or no 
stock of societal information upon which we may bank. 
Each subject is discussed in a straightforward fashion, 
with plenty of detailed description. The style is interest- 
ing and, in the opinion of the reviewer, the work is thor- 
oughly teachable. Vocabulary drills at the end of each 
chapter will be appreciated by some teachers. If any fault 
were to be found it would be that the constant tendency 
toward moralizing, approaching at times “preachiness,” 
would become irksome and irritating to the pupils. It is 


World Book Co., 


usually just as well to leave the moral implications of the 
subject to the teacher and the class. 

The Good Citizen is of the same type with practically 
the same selection of subject matter, adding interesting 
chapters on the Church and on Thrift and a particularly 
good chapter on City Planning. ‘This is also a good book 
but not quite as elementary as The American Community. 
It is probably intended for use in the senior high school, 
and, with the added age and background, should offer a 
satisfactory text. The topics are analyzed in a suggestive 
way, many problems are set for the class, and good reading 
lists provide adequate paraphernalia for teaching. One 
hundred and thirty pages are given to the government, and 
an attempt is made to treat this subject more or less his- 
torically. This is the least satisfactory part of the book, 
for, if the class is not thoroughly grounded in the history, 
too much matter is presented for the usual term and class. 
This necessitates a compression which leads to doubtful 
statements; for example, Monroe Doctrine created a league 
of free republics (p. 423), the uncertainty as to the mean- 
ing of the word “impeachment” (p. 408), and the implied 
possibilities of the “necessary and proper clause.” It is 
difficult to compress a whole course in governmental civics 
into a general course. However, such matters as this offer 
opportunities to the teacher and should not detract from 
the general attractiveness of the book. An _ interesting 
feature is the outline guides for a practical examination 
of some phase of community life as a preliminary to the 
study of each chapter subject. 

Social Institutions is a text in elementary sociology rather 
than a work on Community Civics. Where the two works 
above mentioned are descriptive in the main, Mr. Hart’s 
book is written about society as a whole, with its group 
controls, its reactions to environment and its institutions, 
with specific phenomena and specific problems mentioned 
more or less as illustrative of the general theme. What it 
aims to do it does well, but in the mind of the reviewer 
there is some doubt as to its place in the public school with 
its present curriculum. There is probably no reason why 
high school pupils should not take a course in sociology if 
it is not too abstract and if it obeys pedagogic law to the 
extent of meeting the interests of the pupils. Whether this 
book meets these conditions can only be settled by trial. 
It is well written and clearly outlined; the reservations 
here expressed are not the fault of the book. They are 
rather the result of a personal opinion on the part of the 
reviewer that the work is written as an aid in doing a 
job which, as a problem in education, cannot be done. As 
a junior college text the book would be useful. 

Current Problems in Citizenship represents the other end 
of the path from the book of Woodburn and Moran and 
that of Hepner. It is by name a study of problems, and 
so puts its emphasis upon those phases of societal life 
which are in need of some adjustment. As would be ex- 
pected from the pen of Professor Munro, the great bulk 
of the book is given over to a discussion of the government. 
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This is not by way of adverse comment for the reviewer 
believes that the pendulum of emphasis has been swinging 
too far away from a study of the government. We have 
been discussing at great length problems, interesting in 
themselves, about which the average citizen can do nothing 
except through government, and have neglected a clear 
understanding of the one essential institution through which 
society functions. This, of course, is in line with current 
educational practice, which tries to eradicate faults by the 
destruction of the faulty fabric. The reviewer enjoyed 
reading this book more than any other in this group, and 
herein, he suspects there lurks a danger. The book seems 
to be written from the standpoint of the scholar, the “we 
found student, rather than from that of the high school 
student. This impression begins with its vocabulary. On 
page 9, the author cites the “cinema” as a modern achieve- 
ment; on page 100 he speaks of the “more opulent candi- 
dates,” and so it goes. One in close touch with the high 
school would surely write “movies” and “rich candidates.” 
The same feeling attends a reading of the list of problems 
discussed, among which are “private property as a_ basis 
of the social order,’ “freedom of contract,” “the evolution 
of civil liberty,” “Are political parties breaking up?” “the 
conflict of rural and urban,” “inflation and high prices,” 
“What should the schools teach?” ‘These are all vital prob- 
lems of our social group. Indeed we should have more 
confidence in a list of vital societal problems in the realm 
of government drawn up by Professor Munro, than in any 
compilation by groups of “frontier thinkers.” But the 
application of the list thus presented to the needs of high 
school students and to their informational background is 
another matter. We wonder whether the average high 
school senior could handle the book. For a selected group 
of highly interested and well prepared students, this book 
would be a pleasure to teach. A special word must be said 
for the controversial topic. Professor Munro has showed 
no hesitation about the discussion of any of them. Capital 
and labor, the race for oil-bearing territories, communism 
and fascism, the benefits and failures of the direct primary, 
the methods of the political boss, are all handled in a clear, 
interesting and fearless fashion. There is no reason why 
such matter should not be presented Lo high school students. 
In fine, the books here discussed are interesting examples 
of constructive work in crystallizing our random struggles 
to arrive at the optimum content and method to serve as 
the medium for the training of better citizens. They ex- 
hibit many degrees of difficulty from the clear concrete 
treatment to the systematic sociology, from the general 
study of society to the pathological examination of its 
maladies. They are all good books. Only the experience 
of skilful teachers can tell us which of them is most suit- 
able for specific grades, purposes, and types of children. 
Cuartes E. Marrz. 
Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Helps to the Study of Ancient History (based upon Web- 
ster’s Ancient History). By Franklin A. Kuller. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1924. 108 pp. 

Short Chapters on Ancient History. By H. T. C. Weather- 
head. Sheldon Press, London, 1924. (S. P. C. K. 
African Readers in English.) 86 pp. 

Outlines of Greek and Roman History to A. D. 180. By 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1923. 193 pp. 

The study of ancient history still attracts attention be- 
cause of its infinite number of approaches. Three of these 
approaches are illustrated in the little books under review. 
Mr. Kuller enters the citadel along the carefully surveyed 
highway of facts. He has prepared for the overburdened 
teacher, or the careless student a guide to one of the cur- 
rent textbooks. Questions, topics, charts, map exercises, 
note book assignments, and aids to the teaching of history 
are offered in profusion. The student who follows the 
guide will absorb the facts selected and the thoughts pre- 
sented by the author of the textbook. Independent thought 
questions have been purposely excluded. There are few 
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foolish queries, although I protest that, “What about——-?” 
is a monstrosity. There are few brilliant suggestions, al- 
though the review sections are uniformly good. A more 
precise title than that given by the author would be, “Helps 
to the student who is preparing for the College Entrance 
Board examination in ancient history.” 

College Entrance Board examinations apparently do not 
control the waking hours of teachers in East Africa. In 
the atmosphere of academic freedom in Uganda there were 
written the Chapters by Mr. Weatherhead. They are of 
interest because they were primarily intended for African 
students; they are unusual in that they present moral les- 
sons for “older boys and girls”; they are delightful because 
they are well written, well printed and tastefully illustrated. 
Five of the twenty-five chapters are devoted to religious 
leaders, four derive their titles from famous battles, while 
military history is given prominence in many others. The 
concentration of ancient history into less than seventy pages 
justifies many omissions and excuses mild inaccuracies. 
But it does not seem just to give Minoan Crete not even 
a single line, nor is it right to accept the five million men 
attributed by Herodotus to the army of Xerxes. On the 
whole, the book is worth reading. The moral lessons are 
not overdrawn. The conclusions are generally sound. | 
leave to the political scientists this comment on the Greeks. 
“We may see that the rule of the people by themselves 
advanced the education of the people—-all had an oppor 
tunity of learning; but it was not a strong government; 
it was liable to quick changes. Government by a king was 
a stronger form.” (p. 48.) 

The Outlines by Mary A. Hamilton seeks neither facts 
nor morals for themselves. The author is telling a story 
and tells it well. Much of the pleasure which this book 
conveys is due to its form. <A serviceable cloth binding, 
two cover decorations which recall Van Loon’s pictures of 
Greece and Rome, usable maps of Italy and Greece on the 
inside covers, illustrations which delight, good paper, clear 
type, clean copy—these are surroundings which encourage 
and demand good letter press material. The jewel is 
worthy of its setting. The purpose of the Outlines, I 


assume, is to tell the story of Greece and Rome. 
The author omits preface and introduction, a pleas- 
ing novelty. It is particularly pleasing in this in- 


stance, for the story challenges attention with its first 
paragraph, and holds it almost to the end. The treatment 
of the Principate as a series of imperial portraits is out 
of alignment with the rest of the book. The sullenness of 
Tiberius, the pedantry of Claudius, the folly of Nero and 
the vulgarity of Vespasian do not represent Rome. The 
real story was written in the lives of traders, soldiers, farm- 
ers and minor officials. The number of errors in the Out 
lines is surprisingly small. Ample atonement is made in 
other respects. The narrative marches steadily and sturdily 
onward, Sentences are simple in construction, and vet 
contain a stimulating vocabulary. Paragraph and chapter 
are Hellenic in form and content. “The grave loveliness” 
of Athens is a phrase which Sophocles would have admired. 
Of the three, facts, morals, or story, I prefer the last. Its 
facts will be remembered because of their organization, its 
morals will be remembered because of their skilful presen- 
tation, and the story itself will not be forgotten 
because of its permanent artistic merit. 
J.J. Vaw Nosrranpn, Jr. 


soon 


University of California. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. R. James. 2 vols. Mae- 
millan & Co., London (New York), 1921, 1924. xv, 
408; xv, 540. Volume I, The Great Epics, The Strug- 
gle with Persia; volume II, Athens, Her Splendour 
and Her Fall, The Abiding Splendour. 

The journeys which Mr. James made to Greece give him 
a familiarity with the country and its people which even 
the reading of Frazer’s magic pages could not bring. His 
skill in summarizing a long story, like the tale of Troy 
divine, preserves the flavor. His use of modern allusions, 
although occasionally baffling enough to merit a place on 
an Edison test, constantly stimulates and delights the taste 
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of those who have been brought up on the Contributors’ 
Club of the Atlantic. His qualifications, in a word, are 
many and great for writing an appreciative and entertain- 
ing book on the gifts of Hellas to modern civilization. 

Not so much can be said of his skill as historian or value 
as writer of a textbook for youthful students. In both 
prefaces, Mr. James explains his intention of writing a 
book which would in some degree give to those who know 
no Greek, the lack of which they are perhaps unconscious, 
“what has been most permanently valuable in the discipline 
of Hellenic studies.” With this object in view, he has 
written two volumes, tracing in topical form the Homeric 
poems with their setting, the Persian wars, the rise and 
fall of the Athenian empire, and adding at the close a 
series of studies on the history, philosophy, oratory, the 
drama, and the art of the Greeks. The gaps in his treat- 
ment are but too apparent. The omission of the Tonian 
philosophy and science is probably deliberate; that of the 
lyric poetry of the sixth century less venial. His disregard 
of the fourth century and of the Hellenistic period shows 
the old-time prejudices of the classical scholar. Most seri- 
ous of all perhaps is his failure to take into account the 
economic and social development which largely conditioned 
the political and cultural. 

There is little to object to in this work from the point of 
view of the general reader. One who has been nourished 
on the space-traversing narrative of Wells is not likely to 
observe minor matters such as the repetition of the age- 
worn tradition of the three Greek dialects, or the insistence 
on the importance of the fall of Constantinople on Western 
Europe, or the credulous restatement of Herodotus’s ac- 
count. But for the teacher who has been trained in critical 
methods and who is anxious that his pupils should learn 
to evaluate, and not merely to swallow, what he reads, this 
work comes as a kind of disappointment. Even here there 
is need of discrimination. Although the first volume suffers 
from a lack of acquaintance with the more recent develop- 
ments in literary and archaeological study of the epic period, 
the chapters on the Homeric poems are admirably written, 
and there are flashes of brilliance elsewhere, as in the in- 
terpretation of the labors of Hercules. The constant use 
of Bury and Grundy prevent gross errors in the story of 
the Persian Wars, but not entirely. Here the author should 
have made larger use of the German historians. In the 
second volume, the author has improved considerably, in 
part because of the superior quality of his sources, and in 
part because of his access to the works of competent spe- 
cialists. He has made few obvious mistakes. The reader, 
however, cannot help feeling that the summaries in the 
fourth part on philosophy, history, oratory, and the fine 
arts are rather inadequate. Jebb’s little Primer of Greek 
literature gives a better treatment of the first three; and 
there are numerous handbooks dealing with Greek archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The virtual restriction of the chap- 
ter on the plastic art to the “carved stones” which Lord 
Elgin removed to London makes the subject one-sided, 
quite apart from the difficulty American students would 
have of visiting the British Museum. 

If then we consider his work as a possible textbook, we 
should probably be embarrassed by the uncritical method 
of the writer, by his use of allusions which cause unneces- 
sary difficulty for students, and by the lack of balance in 
the selection of material. We should feel disappointed in 
the “purposive selection” which omitted all that was not 
favorable from this portrayal of Hellenic greatness, and 
by a certain inadequacy of treatment especially apparent 
in parts one and four. If on the other hand we wished 
to read or recommend a stimulating book on Greek cul- 
ture, we should find here a very entertaining summary of 
much that was excellent in Homer, Herodotus, and Thucy- 
dides, together with suggestive comment on many another 
matter, and a picture of the setting in which these masters 
composed their works. We should enjoy too the vignettes 
of modern Greek life with which the author has charmed 
his readers, 

Hersert Wino, Jr. 

Dickinson College. 
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Everyday Problems of American Democracy. By John T. 
Greenan and Albert B. Meredith. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1924. 506 pp. $1.60. 

The need for a satisfactory twelfth-grade social-science 
text continues to produce books. ‘This offering is a collec- 
tion of arguments about contemporary questions. 

The debate form of presentation is a method open to 
some criticism. (a) It proposes only two courses of ac- 
tion; one must choose, for example, between dissolution 
or federal incorporation of trusts. (b) It leads the student 
to accept readymade arguments, however shoddy, a make- 
shift no teacher should tolerate. ‘The treatment of prohibi- 
tion, and the proposal of a national department of educa- 
tion (ch. 8.) particularly illustrate this. As a debate 
reference, however, the work is valuable; for teachers who 
wish this type of treatment in class, it is the only text 
arranged in this manner, 

The poor phrasing of some problems makes them seem 
unnecessary; for instance, the comparative harm and good 
done by political parties (ch. 3) and “Can poverty be 
eliminated by the living wage?” (ch. 21). ‘This poor choice 
of questions hampers the authors throughout. As a result, 
without so intending, they frequently picture the abuses 
of government without the background of constructive 
achievement; for example, the problem, “Js justice oblain- 
able?” etc., tends to give the impression that what is, is 
wrong, and to breed inertia in the solution of problems, 

For class use, the work is inadequate; it lacks unity, 
fails to co-ordinate problems, and omits necessary diagrams 
and illustrations. ‘there are some avoidable inaccuracies, 
perhaps due to haste, which in certain cases result in 
serious misrepresentation; for example, communistic doc- 
trines are presented as those of socialism (p. 431) and 
the discussion of government ownership is seriously mis- 
leading (p. 379). ‘The figures of over 99 million church 
membership are grossly exaggerated, since the total popu- 
lation is only about 105 million, not to mention the Federal 
Census which estimates church membership at less than 40 
million. In other instances, the authors have fallen into 
unconscious dogmatism. ‘They accept the theory of uni 
versal evolution without any real discussion (p. 206); they 
make a dogmatic assertion of the superiority of Nordic 
immigration (p. 12); and they oppose all tax exempt bonds 
(p. 407). The discussion of the family and the church is 
similarly biased. 

The discussions of the coal situation and of the Philip- 
pine question are new and good. Its historical summaries 
are very well done, especially in the discussion of terri- 
torial possessions (ch. 13) and of labor organizations (ch. 
29). The bibliographical list, while small, is excellent. All 
in all, the book would seem to be a prime example of good 
ideas ineffectively carried out. 

Exvizasetu M. Lynskey. 

Itasca Junior College, Coleraine, Minn. 


Thought Questions for Students of American History. By 
Fayette E. Moyer. Allyn and Bacon, New York, 1924. 
To teach people to read without teaching them to think 
is dangerous. If the vicious propaganda of the daily press 
grows during the next generation as it has in the past, 
the danger of reading it with blind faith in its truth is 
evident. If democracy is to be safe with the next genera- 
tion, we must aim to make its citizenry more than literate. 
The public school, and especially the public high school, 
must teach its pupils to think. Mr. Moyer’s Thought Ques 
tions, with its 350 problems drawn from our social, eco- 
nomic, and political past, will help the high school teacher 
of history to motivate the thinking of the history class. 
The little book is a contribution to the growing literature 
on the general subject of teaching children to study and 
to think. 
A. M. Isanocue. 
Western Maryland College. 





History Stories for Children 


A Uhild’s History of the World, By V. M. Hillyer. The 
Century Company, New York, 1924. 480 pp. $3.50. 

The writer of a child’s history adds to the task of any 
writer of history, which is primarily that of presenting 
dependable facts, the task ot couching his information in 
a style suitable for children, and of eliminating such parts 
of the story as are not essential to a beginner’s view of 
things. ‘The author of this book, a man tamiliar with the 
teaching of little children, has succeeded admirably in plan- 
ning and writing a book that is exceedingly readable even 
for grown folk. Without an offensive addiction to one- 
syllable words he has a vocabulary that brings the story 
readily within the understanding of young people; and in 
achieving this simplicity of wording he has incidentally 
achieved a diction to make glad the heart of a purist. 
The style is sometimes marred by carelessness, as on pages 
222 und 422; or even by bad grammar, as on page 238. 
But on the whole the simplification has been done with 
unusual skill, and with a fine feeling for the point of con- 
tact in gaining the interest of children. Moreover the 
selection of essentials for the building up of a continuous 
and significant story of the world’s progress has been done 
with discrimination and with a responsible regard for the 
strengthening of sound ideals and sane standards of judg- 
ment. The book does not preach; it assumes and corrobo- 
rates healthy attitudes and tested social conclusions. 

But in the matter of the actual historical material pre- 
sented the author has been less happy. He treads on 
slippery ground who essays to write in a field for which 
he has not been especially trained; and perhaps this is 
particularly true of those men and women who have shared 
richly in the inheritance of culture, and who have therefore 
an easy familiarity with the traditional stock-in-trade of 
the historical legacy.. Because they have always known 
about the past in a general way, they step with confidence 
where the trained worker walks warily. In this volume 
there are numerous uncritical passages, and an unpardon- 
able amount of actual misstatement. Among the former 
are the careless repetitions of old mistakes to be found on 
pages 190 (the derivation of the word “czar”’), 111 (the 
obligations of suttee), 250 (the origin of Arabic numerals), 
340 (the jewels of Isabella), 374 (William the Silent’s dis- 
proved silence), and even, on page 415, the hatchet story! 
fhe business of being educated is complicated enough for 
the modern child without adding to it the learning of a 
mass of tradition that must afterward be disgustedly un- 
learned and corrected. The most elementary knowledge of 
Saracen art would seem to discredit the statement on page 
252 that the Mohammedans copied nothing in nature, since 
many of their arabesques are obviously adaptations of plant 
forms. Passion plays are given in a number of places in 
Roman Catholic countries to this day, despite the statement 
on page 397; and the ridiculous idea that the Japanese had 
lived unchanged for a thousand years until Perry dawned 
upon their vision might have gained some credence in 
Perry’s time, but can scarcely be accepted in these days 
of Japanese histories in the English language. These ex- 
amples will serve to show the unreliable character of the 
book’s historical information, which a little search in the 
most ordinary of secondary authorities could have pre- 
vented, 

The illustration is of the type popularized by Van Loon, 
executed with a professional skill and charm, and a sense 
of humor that give it a distinct appeal. Especially to be 
noted are the “staircase of time” of the author, and the 
charming tailpieces of symbolic and mnemonic character, at 
the ends of chapters. The author has used typographical 
helps in very clever ways; teachers will find many worth- 
while suggestions for blackboard work here. In_ short, 
the whole book is so good in everything but its chief reason 
for being, that one wishes the author would revise his state- 
ments and give teachers and parents a useful book for 
teaching history to little folk. 

FRANCES Moneiouse. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The Bullwhacker. By William Francis Hooker. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1924, 167 pp. 
$1.00, 

On Pacific Frontiers. By Captain Carl Rydell. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1924. 267 pp. 
$1.36. 

Breaking Sod on the Prairie. By Clarence W. Tabor. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1924, 292 

$1.50. 

The World Book Company has sct about the worthy 
undertaking of presenting as supplementary readers for 
the upper grades the exploits of early pioneers in American 
history (Pioneer Life Series). Each volume is the true 
story of pioneer endeavor as experienced by the hero of 
the tale. These excellent books will preserve much valuable 
historical data, as well as bring to pupils a living interest 
in the up-building of America. 

The Bullwhacker—a term as familiar in the seventies as 
“chauffeur” is today—is a tale of the 1870’s describing the 
life of a young pioneer who drove oxen in teams of from 
five to eight yokes, attached to two canvas-covered wagons 
containing freight for outlying army posts or Indian 
reservations far from the railroads. The reader is car- 
ried from Wisconsin, the boyhood home of the author, to 
Cheyenne, where he “joined up” with a bullwhacking ex- 
pedition. Much of the story is laid along the Cheyenne and 
Medicine Bow Trails across the plains north to Fort Fet- 
terman, in the days when the Sioux Indians were making 
their last fight against the inroads of the white man. As 
in most stories of frontier life, the reader senses the inbred 
dislike and fear of the frontiersman for the Indian,—his 
sincere conviction that there was no good Indian but a 
dead one. The author has succeeded in transplanting his 
reader into the atmosphere of his story and throughout 
there is no lagging of interest. The style is simple and 
direct. The book closes with a chapter on the Wyoming 
of today, fifty years after the author had first pioneered 
into a part of that “Great American Desert” which the 
ingenuity of man has transformed into a modern, produc- 
tive commonwealth. 

On Pacific Frontiers describes the multifarious adven- 
tures of Captain Carl Rydell in the Pacific territories of 
the United States. Deserting from the Swedish navy in 
1887, the author’s inquisitive daring took him to the United 


States, from whence he sailed on a coffee packet to Rio 
Janeiro. His edventures led him around Cape Horn to 
San Francisco, whence he shipped lumbering 


upon a 
schooner along the coast. Next he engaged in salmon fish- 
ing in Alaska, hunted fur seal and otter, prospected in 
Alaska, visited, among other places, the coasts of Japan, 
Korea, and Hawaii. Catching the gold fever he again 
adventured into the bleakness of Alaska, later engaging 
in the enterprise of selling lumber there and in the Philip- 
pines, where the United States government was building 
army posts. ‘The book is valuable not only for its historical 
significance but for the introduction of much information 
regarding animal and plant life in the places visited. In 
several instances, the editor might well have improved the 
English, as in the use of “himself” for “he” or for “he 
himself” (p. 223), and “where I was at” (p. 247). On the 
whole the book is adapted to readers more mature than 
grammar grade pupils. . 

In Breaking Sod on the Prairie, Clarence W. Tabor de- 
picts the struggle of the settler in establishing a home in 
the barren prairie land of Dakota Territory. Unlike the 
other two volumes, this book portrays the life of those not 
constantly urged to new scenes by an insatiable and in- 
sistent Wanderlust but seeking a permanent habitat. Yet 
the adventures are none the less thrilling and the achieve- 
ments none the less noble. The story is all that the reader 
can ask in the way of compelling interest. Throughout, 
one can image the hardships experienced by the early 
pioneer: the cold and remorseless winter, the withering 
heat of a Dakota summer with its drought and destructive 
hail storm, the devastation wrought by the prairie fire. 
Powers of apt description make the characters live; and 
one holds personal intercourse with the illiterate, itinerant 
preacher, with the Indian scout and trail-blazer, with the 


gentle, courageous hero and his dog “Shep.” One is made 
to feel keenly the lack of spiritual comforts as well as the 
physical hardships endured. The reader is left with a new 
and revivified admiration for the indomitable pluck of those 
early pioneers who broke “sod on the prairie.” 
Bessiz Louise Pierce. 
University of lowa, 


Seldom is a book of its kind so well written as is James 
Morgan’s Our Presidents (Macmillan Company, New York, 
1924; 300 pp.). ‘The author has not enly given discriminat- 
ing biographies of all the presidents, but he has gathered 
about his main subject a judicial, fair-minded review of 
the main course of national political affairs. He has 
avoided fulsome praise on the one hand and partisan con- 
demnation on the other, and has invested his book with 
kindly humor and much literary charm. Teachers who 
have long been looking for a single volume in which short 
presidential biographies may be assigned as supplementary 
reading for American history students, will find this book 
a valuable addition to the school library. It is furnished 
with good working chronologies and good pictures, and 
it will be found to conform in its general attitudes to those 
of present-day historians.—Frances Morenovse. 


Where Our History Was Made, Book Two, by John T. 
Faris (Silver, Burdett and Company, New York, 1924; 
358 pp.), continues the plan inaugurated in the first volume, 
published in 1923, to tell stories of United States history 
“in connection with definite localities so that the readers 
may feel as if they really were there.” In Book Two there 
is a better selection of places so far as historical signifi- 
cance is concerned than in Book One, and much material 
not only of political but of social import is found. The 
book contains material, including extracts from contem- 
porary sources, on places memorable as the scenes of great 
events, forts and fighters, Indian tales, early settlements, 
pioneer trails, life in the growing West, progress in water 
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transportation, educational expansion, the early homes of 
famous men, and the nation’s capital. Book One covers 
the period of aboriginal America to 1783; Book Two, from 
the later 18th century to the present. 

Not all chapters are happily named, as in the case of 
Chapter VIII “Progress on the Land.” Following a chap- 
ter on “Progress in Water Transportation” the reader ex- 
pects a similar treatment of land transportation facilities, 
but finds only a part of the chapter devoted to this sub- 
ject, the remainder dealing with the early days of the 
post-office department and the establishment of the United 
States Bank. The physical make-up of the book is pleas- 
ing, and excellent illustrations aid in carrying the story. 
As a supplementary reader for grammar school pupils 
Where Our History Was Made will serve a useful purpose. 

Bessie Louise Pierce. 


Modern European History 


Origins of the War of 1870. By Robert Howard Lord. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1924. xvi, 305 
pp. $3.50. 

Professor Lord has been singularly fortunate in being 
allowed to read and transcribe more than two hundred 
important telegrams, mostly from the Berlin archives, giv- 
ing new details on the last phases of the Hohenzollern Can- 
didacy. These telegrams, mostly hitherto unknown, he has 
published in an appendix, giving the hour and minute when 
each was sent and received. On the basis of these, and 
with a complete mastery of the whole printed literature on 
this much disputed question, he gives a remarkably clear, 
detailed, and interesting narrative—in fact the first really 
satisfactory account—of the immediate origins of the War 
of 1870. By having the precise dates of telegrams, and 
by using an 1870 “Bradshaw,” he is able to correct much 
of the chronology of the fateful events which followed the 
“bursting of the Spanish bomb” at Paris on July 3, 1870. 
For instance, German writers have usually assumed that 
one of the things which made King William refuse to re- 
ceive Benedetti again, after the famous meeting on the 
Ems promenade on the morning of July 13, was the arrival 
of a letter from Werther, the Prussian Ambassador at 
Paris. This contained Gramont’s extraordinary request that 
King William should write to Napoleon a “letter of 
apology.” Professor Lord shows that the Werther letter 
could not have arrived at Ems until after King William 
had already decided not to receive Benedetti again and 
the “Ems telegram” in its original form had already been 
despatched to Berlin. King William’s reason for not re- 
ceiving Benedetti again was not, as often stated, this new 
and “insolent” French demand, but rather Benedetti’s un- 
wise insistence in the morning for a guarantee 4 tout jamais, 
and the strong representations of Bismarck’s agent, Eulen- 
burg, who had arrived from Berlin on the 11.15 a, m, train. 

Bismarck’s famous account in his Reflections and Remi- 
niscences of the “editing” of the Ems telegram Professor 
Lord finds substantially correct. Though Bismarck added 
nothing that was not in the original telegram, he did change 
its spirit and sense by omitting phrases showing King Wil- 
liam’s courtesy to Benedetti and by implying that the King 
of Prussia had abruptly refused further conversations with 
the Ambassador of France. This briefer form, communi- 
cated at once to the press and officially to foreign govern- 
ments, was intended by Bismarck to goad France into a 
declaration of war. 

In an admirable introductory chapter Professor Lord 
sums up the various views which have been held in the 
past in regard to the responsibility for the War of 1870, 
and then states (p. 9) his own conclusions in words with 
which no scholar is likely to disagree: “It is difficult not 
to accuse both governments in 1870 of criminally playing 
with fire. Bismarck deliberately embarked on a_ project 
which, whatever its primary aim may have been, did in- 
volve placing Napoleon in a position where he might either 
have to fight or to accept another grave defeat that might 
involve the downfall of his tottering dynasty. And France 
then tried to turn the tables by forcing Prussia to con- 
front the alternative of war or a humiliating backdown 


and with a statesman like Bismarck the choice was quickly 
made.” 

Lack of space forbids tempting analogies between July, 
1870, and July, 1914. One can only wish that for the latter 
more complicated crisis we had an account as detailed, 
accurate, well-informed and _ well-written as Professor 
Lord’s for 1870. 

Sipney B. Fay. 
Smith College. 


There is scant justification for a reissue of The Manu- 
script of St. Helena, translated by Willard Parker, presi- 
dent of the Bacon Society of America (D. Appleton and 
Co., New York, 1924; xii, 152 pp., $2.00). Mr. Parker, in 
his introduction, states his belief that there can be no pos- 
sible doubt of the genuineness of this Manuscript, which 
until now has never been published in English. He is, 
unhappily, mistaken on both points. The Manuscript, 
known in France as the Testament Politique de Napoléon 
ler, is a well-known forgery, recognized as such before the 
emperor's death. It was variously attributed to Benjamin 
Constant, Mme. de Staél and others, but its real author 
was a Swiss publicist, Jacob Fredéric Lullin de Chateau- 
vieux, who admitted the fact in 1841. He wrote the docu- 
ment (which purports to be a review by Napoleon of his 
whole life) in the autumn of 1816 and sent it by post to 
London, where it was published by the bookseller Murray. 
An edition appeared in New York in 1817 under the title 
Manuscript transmitted from St. Helena, by an Unknown 
Channel. Translated from the French. The publishers 
were Van Winkle and Wiley. Incidentally the translation 
of 1817 is distinctly superior to that of 1924.—Eucenr N. 
Curtis, Goucher College. 


The student of French history welcomes the second 
volume of John S. C. Bridge’s History of France from the 
Death of Louis XI, covering the active years of Charles 
VIIDs reign, 1493-1498 (Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York, 1924; xvi, 356 pp., $5.35). The 
book gives an exhaustive account of the Italian expedition 
in its diplomatic and military aspects. Based on a thor- 
ough study of the sources and written most delightfully, 
the work supersedes anything in English in its field. Among 
other excellences, there is an illuminating chapter on the 
technical organization of fifteenth century armies. Two 
omissions seem to the reviewer rather questionable. There 
is no hint of the importance of Charles’ expedition for the 
French Renaissance, surely the most significant result of 
the Italian wars. There is the barest mention of Savona- 
rola. It may be that Mr. Bridge has purposely deferred 
his treatment of the Renaissance to the volumes on Louis 
XII and Francis I, which will presumably appear in due 
season, and that this aspect of the Italian wars will then 
receive consideration. It may also be that the unity of his 
design forbade further discussion of the great Dominican. 
One misses a map of Italy; on the other hand, there is an 
excellent bibliography and a_ genealogical chart of the 
kings of Naples.—Evcenr N. Curtis, Goucher College. 


Modern European History. By W. F. Reddaway. 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 1924. 
$2.00. 

Professor Reddaway, the well known English historian, 
here attempts “to sketch the biography of Modern Europe 
| 1492-1924] as nearly as possible in strict chronological 
sequence, hoping thereby to present a more truthful pic- 
ture of how events happened than is possible by a syn- 
thesis of chapters on separate movements or States.” 

If biography is “life story” the author fails in his pur- 
pose, since he writes a political and military history, other 
interests, if noted at all, finding very subsidiary place in 
his book. Otherwise true to his ideal he weaves his narra- 
tive, often with great skill in interpretation, in terse, apt 
characterization of the leading actors in the drama, and 
especially, in the handling of vast arrays of facts; ocea- 
sionally, however, these facts pelt one’s consciousness with 
the staccato rattle of an_ intellectual hail-storm and 
bewilderment ensues, 


Long- 
vii, 312 pp. 
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As to the virtue in a chronological plan of presentation, 
opinion varies. ‘Thus, in this account the reader’s mind 
must leap with great agility from field to field across 
Kurope, following different actions, which, however, are 
advancing simultaneously. This is difficult however 
cleverly the writer leads. Furthermore, in the process 
the significance of great changes is frequently blurred or 
missed, For example, the rise of the House of Hohenzol- 
lern is an accomplished fact almost before one is aware of 
its existence, and the great French Revolution springs 
full-blown upon the scene, heralded by a mere sentence 
of introduction. Again is it not this close adherence to 
chronology which here casts into limbo the accepted modern 
standards of proportion? Professor Reddaway fills 226 
pages with the story from 1492 to 1815, while 76 pages 
suffice for his delineation of the teeming latest period from 
I815 to 1924. 

There is no bibliography, and only a rather inadequate 
index. The book is a useful manual of political history but 
not a suitable text for use in America. 

Paut V. B. Jones. 

University of Illinois, 


A History of the Tory Party: 1640-1714. By Keith Feil- 
ing. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924. 525 pp. $6.00. 

A History of the Tory Party in the Seventeenth and 
Kighteenth Centuries. By Maurice Woods. xii, 495 
pp. Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1924. 

Dr. Johnson intimated that whenever he wrote history 
he saw to it that the Whig dogs always got the worst of 
it. Three quarters of a century later a group of Whig 
historians answered the challenge and saw to it that the 
Tories never received more than their proper meed of 
praise. And thus the situation stood for three quarters 
of a century longer until C. B. R. Kent attempted a sketch 
of the early Tories. Not until the summer of 1924, had 
we a serious effort at writing the history of the Tory 
party, when the works of Mr. Feiling and Mr. Woods were 
published. These volumes are very different in their treat- 
ment. The former is the more scholarly, the latter the 
more interesting. Both are well written, for each writer 
possesses the gift of style. Mr. Feiling’s book is excep- 
tionally well documented, but Mr. Woods’ treatment is the 
more philosophic. Occasionally the former loses himself 
for a moment in his detail, whereas the latter at times 
betrays a tendency toward discursiveness. 

Mr. Feiling has written the best account of the Tory 
party for the period he has studied. His discussion of its 
origins to 1667 is a noteworthy contribution to the history 
and philosophy of Toryism. Much more had already been 
done in the reigns of Charles II and James II. His dis- 
cussion of the reign of William IIT, however, breaks some 
new ground. 

Mr. Woods’ book supplements that of Mr. Feiling in a 
fairly satisfactory way. He has a thoughtful chapter on 
the philosophy of Toryism, but his book contains too much 
special pleading. He is more obviously Tory in sympathy 
than Mr. Feiling, who hails from Christ Church, Oxford 
Mr. Woods’ account of the reign of George III, the 
break-up of the Whigs, and the origins of the new Tory 
party is at least stimulating even when we disagree with 
his conclusions. In his later chapters he seems to be too 
severe on Peel and too favorable to Disraeli, whom he 
groups with Clarendon and Bolingbroke as one of the 
constructive leaders of Toryism. 

Mr. Woods and Mr. Feiling differ widely in the relative 
importance they ascribe to Robert Harley, and Henry St. 
John, during Anne’s reign. Mr. Feiling believes that Har- 
ley has been greatly underestimated, whereas Mr. Woods 
feels that it is Bolingbroke who has failed of proper ap- 
preciation at the hands of historians. Each overempha- 
sizes his point, largely because he has failed to explain the 
social and economic aspects of the history of the early 
eighteenth century. 

Wittiam Tuomas Morcan. 

Indiana University. 
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Book Notes 


William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the 
United States Senate, 1803-1807, has been edited by Dr. 
E. S. Brown and published as one of the Humanistic Paper; 
of the University of Michigan (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1923; 673 pp.; $3.50). The original manuscript is in the 
library of Congress. Plumer was a Senator from New 
Hampshire, and has left an interesting and valuable record 
of proceedings and debates in the Senate, and of life in 
the national capitol in those early days. The period covers 
the Louisiana purchase, the Twelfth Amendment to the 
Constitution, and the impeachment trials of Pickering and 
Chase. The diarist also gives descriptions of Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and other notables. Plumer had an 
interesting political career, which included the governor- 
ship of New Hampshire, and he was the Presidential elector 
who, in 1820, voted against Monroe, not, it seems as a 
mgs tribute to Washington, but as a protest against 
the faults of Monroe and as a tribute to John Quincy 
Adams. He was greatly interested in history, was active 
in the New Hampshire Historical Society, and collected a 
mass of documents and materials for biographical studies 
of leading Americans. Dr. Brown has supplied for the 
present work a brief preface, a few notes, and a full 
analytical index. 

The Ku Klux Klan by John Mecklin is the work of an 
author who is Southern born and a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, now professor of sociology in Dartmouth College. 
The writing of the book followed a year of travel and 
intensive investigation. The author has produced a valu- 
able study in sociology, social psychology, and social his- 
tory, as well as an acute inquiry into “Americanism.” He 
writes in an admirable spirit of detachment and scientific 
inquiry. The chapter “Concerning Klan Psychology,” per- 
haps the central one of the book, is a penetrating and 
exceedingly interesting study of much more than the title 
implies. The historical account of the Klan is unfortu- 
nately but a mere sketch, and it is to be hoped that the 
author will draw further upon his evidently thorough in- 
vestigation for a detailed record of the rise and growth 
and activities of the Klan (Harcourt Brace & Co., New 
York, 1924; 250 pp., $1.75). 

Huntington and Cushing’s Principles of Human Geog- 
raphy made a great impression when it first appeared in 
1920. The fruit of collaboration between a distinguished 
scientist and traveller and a leading normal school teacher 
of geography, this book set forth the relations of geo- 
graphic environment to human life and activities. Its sec- 
ond edition in 1922 showed many improvements and cor- 
rections in matters of detail. Now there appears a third 
edition embodying recent additions in knowledge, corrected 
figures and facts to bring the account to date, further im- 
provements of detail and some revised maps. With its 
interesting and informing text, its hundreds of maps, 
charts, graphs and pictures, and its really useful exercises 
and problems, this volume is one of the best available for 
the teacher of history and civics as well as for the teacher 
of geography. (John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1924; 430 
pp-» $3.00.) 

Days of Delusion, a Strange Bit of History. By Clara 
Endicott Sears. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. 
xxvi, 264 pp., $3.00. 

William Miller, a New York farmer, poring over his 
Bible discovered that the end of the world was scheduled 
for 1843. Then called to preach a warning, he entered 
upon his task. This was in 1831. In country and village 
churches he began. After ten years of roaming he was 
called to Boston and the cities fell under his spell. Disciples 
took up the warning. Excitement moved down the Atlantic 
coast and into the West. Thousands prepared for the last 
day, property was given away or sold (!), and believers 
on house- or hill-top awaited the appearance of the Lord. 
But the dawn of the day after came on as other dawns 
had done and the victims of delusion had to fight ridicule 
and poverty and often insanity. The author, a novelist, 


aims to give us a human narrative and she has done it very 
well. The critical sense of the historian is not so easily 
satisfied. The author has relied too much upon the recol- 
lections of survivors of ’43 or upon those who have heard 
tales. Three chapters devoted to reminiscences of the end 
are based upon such sources. How unreliable such sources 
are the author herself demonstrates as she refutes the 
contents of a letter of the chief follower of Prophet Miller 
written when he was ninety years old. The career of the 
Prophet and the spread of the delusion are told from 
more reliable sources and though citations are few and 
inadequate one feels a fair security. The book contains 
neither index nor bibliography. The history of Millerism 
will some day be more critically told; the entanglements 
of the Prophet’s calculations presented and the whole 
movement related to those agitated *40s of the last century. 
If Mrs. Sears does not attempt this she does invite one into 
the field with a narrative skill which the mere historian 
may envy.—Irvinc Kun, Rutgers. 

Prof. Arthur C. Cole of Ohio State University delivered 
before the Chicago Historical Society in the spring of 1923 
an exceptionally interesting lecture on Lincoln's “House 
Divided” Speech. He raises some important questions 
about the real meaning of Lincoln’s speech, in particular 
asking whether it reflected the doctrine of class struggle, 
and so was meant to be very much wider in its application 
than is usually supposed. Prof. Cole’s address has been 
printed in a pamphlet with careful and complete documen- 
tation. It is a fortunate thing to have this thoughtful and 
stimulating paper available in such convenient form. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923; 36 pp.) 

In North of 36 the author of The Covered Wagon pre- 
sents another popular tale of Western life. The time is 
1867 and the scene is Texas and the cattle trail northward 
to find a market by way of the new railroad through 
Kansas. As fiction the story follows Emerson Hough’s 
usual recipe of the perfectly heroic hero, the utterly vil- 
lainous villain, and the incredibly lovely heroine, with a 
full measure of exciting adventure and the complete 
triumph of virtue. It will appeal to readers who like a 
Western thriller. But the author also knows his Western 
history and presents a good picture of an _ interesting 
transition period in the history of the frontier. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.. New York, 1923; 429 pp.; $2.00.) —G. 

Interest in President W. H. S. Demarest’s History of 
Rutgers College, 1766-1924 (Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1924, 570 pp.), will not be confined entirely 
to those who have been connected with the institution. The 
book contains material valuable to any who are interested 
in colonial and revolutionary New Jersey and New York, 
or who wish to study the history of the Dutch Reformed 
“hurch in America; but more especially is it useful for 
the information it gives of the relations between the col- 
lege and state and federal authority, particularly since the 
passage of the Morrill Land Act. The history of Rutgers 
well illustrates the expansion of educational purpose from 
provision for sectarian theological training to organization 
of a many-schooled state university-—Roy Nicnots. 

Arthur MacCartney Shepard, Sea Power in Ancient 
History (Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 1924; xxx, 
286 pp., $5.00), cannot be taken seriously as_ history, 
although it does give us interesting descriptions of famous 
naval battles, culled from a great variety of ancient writers 
and made picturesque by the inappropriate and misleading 
use of modern sea terms. Valuable appendices contain 
pertinent translations from good ancient sources. There 
are two maps, none too accurate, several plans, and numer- 
ous illustrations, many of them highly imaginary, taken 
without discrimination from uncritical histories long out 
of date. Some of the pictures are themselves contradicted 
by the text. Although the book has the appearance of 
being well documented, erroneous citations too numerous 
to list here belie this appearance of scholarly accuracy. 
Archaeology and epigraphy are rarely used, and the author 
seems to be unfamiliar with both Latin and Greek, and 
with modern German scholarship. His long bibliographies 
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are very uneven. Since the author has little critical judg- 
ment, the book will be disappointing to the scholar and 
misleading to the uninformed.—A.iten B, West, Wheaton 
College. 

Along with the increasing emphasis on economic matters 
in connection with the study of the history of peoples has 
gone a tendency to accentuate the economic causes and 
methods of war; and the blockade springs into prominence 
partially as a result of the trend of the times and partially 
as a result of the influence of Admiral Mahan. At any rate, 
Maurice Parmelee’s book on Blockade and Sea Power 
(Thos. Y, Crowell & Co., New York, 1924; 449 pp., $3.00) 
comes in accordance with this influence and this tendency 
to describe in its first 250 pages the allied policies and 
measures for “economic pressure” which Winston Churchill 
believed would bring Germany to her knees “as surely as 
the winter strikes the leaves from the trees.” As an account 
of this sort, written by the gentleman who was Chairman 
of the Allied Rationing Commission, the volume has a 
distinct historical value. ‘The concluding pages of the 
book, aside from the appendices of pertinent documentary 
material, are devoted to a discussion of the utility of 
blockade for the enforcement of the international will of 
some future world state with more power than the present 
League. As such they are interesting, but they have not 
the sheer validity and useful historicity of the major por- 
tion of the publication—Carrain Exsrivce Cosy, U. S. 
Infantry. 

In order to discover Changes in the Size of American 
Families in One Generation, Professors R. E. Baber and 
E, A. Ross co-operated in studying the facts about selected 
completed families, 750 of a generation ago and 2,500 of 
their descendants in this generation. ‘They found that 
naiive-born Americans of the middle classes in the Central 
United States, whose families are “compieted’—will beget 
no more children—have families slightly more than one- 
third less than their parents, Furthermore, they lack one 
child each to replace themseives. ‘Thirteen per cent. of the 
marriages are infertile and eighteen per cent. produce only 
one child. But what of it? ‘The assumed racial superiority 
is not supported by facts. Persons classifiabie as native- 
born of native parentage and therefore presumed to be 
superior may be German who immigrated a century or 
more ago, or Spanish; or Nordic or Mediterranean. ‘This 
is indeed a new version of racial superiority, determined 
not by blood but by place of birth and residence of an- 
cestry. (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, Number 10. Madison, Wisconsin, 
1924; 1-99 pp.)—D. H. Kup, II, 

Through its publication of Archivo Histdrico Diplomdtico 
Mexicano (Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico, 
1924), a series of volumes containing inedited or rare docu- 
ments in manuscript or print, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs of the United Mexican States is performing a great 
service to students of the international relations of His- 
panic America. Lucas Alamdn—El Reconocimiento d. 
Nuestra Independencia por Espaia y la Unidn de lo» 
Paises Hispano-Americanos (xx, 114 pp.) furnishes a selec- 
tion from the diplomatic correspondence of 1829-1832, 
designed to illustrate the views of Alaman in reference to 
the recognition of Mexican independence by Spain and the 
feasibility of union among the Spanish-American countries. 
Don Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza y la Cuestién de Texas 
(206 pp.) supplies a collection of documents of the period 
1836-1540, indicating the réle of Gorostiza in connection with 
the separation of Texas. Ledén XII y los Paises Hispano- 
Americanos (xiii, 97 pp.) provides a number of papers 
descriptive of the policy of Pope Leo XII toward the 
Spanish-American states between 1824 and 1826. Notas de 
Don Juan Antonio de la Fuente, Ministro de México Cerca 
de Napoledn III (ix, 101 pp.) is composed mainly of the 
dispatches of the Mexican envoy at Paris during 1861 and 
1862. All of the volumes have introductions by Antonio 
de la Pefia y Reyes, diplomatic historian of the Depart- 
ment.—W. R. SnHernerp. 











NEW GOALS IN TEACHING HISTORY 





LEONARD AND JACOBS’ 


THE NATION’S HISTORY 


Fer seventh and eighth grades and junior high schools 


The numerous study helps in THE NATION'S 
HISTORY have taken away the drudgery from 
history teaching. The story is written in a style to 


delight the pupil. 


With sucha text the teacher may 


set for herself a new goal of effective teaching. 


The outlines that precede the chapters place 


definite goals before the pupils. 


There need never 


be any doubt as to what information is to be obtained 


rom reading the text. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th St. 
New York 


2451 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


6 Park St. 
Boston 
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Horizontal 
2, 3, 4 Procure—go out and buy 
6 Printer’s measure 
8 Article 
10 Tellurium (symbol) 
11 A deep, loud cry 
13 Part of a fishhook 
15 A Japanese coin 
17 Possesses 
18 Exists 
19 A thing (Latin) 
21 Pronoun 
22 To affirm (obs.) 
25 Made of oat grain 
26 A portion of a curved line 
27 Letter of Greek alphabet 
“9 What Webster's ‘‘New Inter- 
national Dictionary”’ is 


Vertical 

1 The oldest firm of dictionary 
publishers in the U. 8. 

3 An expression of inquiry 

5 The greatest American lexi- 
cographer (surname) 

7 Not dry 

8 Initiale of an American 
president 

9 Erbium (symbol) 

10 A characteristic 

12 Article 

14 Exclamation 

16 Most excellent 

19 Extend 

20 Guide 


= A wrongful act in civil law 


A person opposed to anything 
= Gold (symbol) 
28 Preposition 


x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spaces 
A correct solution will be supplied on applicaton to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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By a historical study of social programs and attitudes in 
relation to the problems of mental deficiency, Dr. Stanley 
P. Davies offers under the title Social Control of the 
Feebleminded a much-needed critique of earlier contentions 
and attitudes and a valuable summary of recent reorgani- 
zations of treatment in the institutions of Waverly, Massa- 
chusetts and Rome, New York. The Colony Plan is 
analyzed and evaluated with care, thereby offering an 
encouraging picture of what has been and can be done to 
help = protect, on the one hand, the mentally deficient 
to realize his greatest possibilities even to becoming an 
asset in the community, and on the other, the state from 
an impossible financial burden and dangerous criminality 
or delinquency. It is a work indispensable to every student 
of mental deficiency and its societal implications. (The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 1923; 
1-207 pp., Bibliography, Index.)—D. H. K.,, II. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
Dec. 29, 1924 to Jan. 31, 1925 


Listep spy Cuarites A, Coutoms, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Akagi, Roy Hidemichi. The town proprietors of the New 
England colonies....1620-1770. N. Y.: Appleton. 361 


pp. (38 p. bibl.) 33.00. 

Cook, Roy B. Lewis County in the Civil War; 1861-1865. 
Charleston, W. Va.: Jarrett Pr. Co., 706 Donally St. 
155 pp. $2.00. 


Crane, Ellery B., editor. History of Worcester County, 


Mass.; 3 vols. N. Y.: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 1301 pp. 
$30.00. 
Deatherage, Charles P. Steamboating on the Missouri 


River in the sixties. 
Pr. Co. 39 pp. 
Gemmill, William N. The Salem witch trials; a chapter 
of New England history. Chicago: McClurg. 248 pp. 
$2.00. 

Godcharles, Frederick A. Daily stories of Pennsylvania. 
Milton, Pa.: [Author.] 971 pp. $5.00. 

Larsen, Sofus. The discovery of North America, twenty 


Kansas City, Mo.: Alexander 


years before Columbus. Chicago: B. Thorsen, 3042 
Clifton Ave. $3.00. 
Leake, James M. A short history of Florida. N. Y.: 


Heath. 105 pp. 15 cents. 

McGrane, Reginald C. The panic of 1837; some financial 
problems of the Jacksonian era. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 267 pp. (16 p. bibl.) $2.00. 

Martin, Thomas P., editor. List of references on the his- 
tory of the United States. Austin, Texas: 33 pp. 
Matthews, Mrs. Pitt Lamar. History stories of Alabama. 
Dallas, Texas: Southern Pub. Co. 330 pp. $1.00. 
Osgood, Herbert L. The American colonies in the eight- 
eenth century. Vol. 3. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 

608 pp. $5.00. 

Pennybacker, Anna J. H. 
(revised edition). 
65 cents. 

Pettengill, Ray W. Letters from America, 1776-1799; be- 
ing the letters of Brunswick, Hessian, and Waldeck 
officers with the British armies during the revolution. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Taylor, Alrutheus A. The negro in South Carolina during 
reconstruction. Wash., D. C.: Associated Publishers, 
1538 Ninth St. N. W. 345 pp. $2.15. 

Whitman, Charles F. A history of Norway, Maine. 
ton, Me.: Lewiston Journal Co. $5.00. 

Willard, Margaret W. Letters from British Officers, 1774- 
1776. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Wolman, Leo. Growth of American trade unions, 1880- 
1923. N. Y.: Natl. Bureau of Econ. Research, 474 
W. 24th St. 168 pp. $3.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Frank, Tenny. Roman buildings of the republic; an at- 
tempt to date them from their materials. N. Y.: 
American Acad. in Rome, 101 Park Ave. 149 pp. 
$2.50. 


A history of Texas for Schools 
Austin, Texas: [Author.] 383 pp. 


Lewis- 





Kuller, Franklin A. Helps to the study of ancient history. 
(Based on Webster's ancient history.) N. Y.: Heath. 
1ll pp. 60 cents. 

McDaniel, Walton B. 
vivals. Boston: 
$1.50. 

Pratt, Ida A., compiler. Ancient Egypt; sources of in- 
formation in the New York Public Library. N. Y.: 
N. Y. Public Library. 486 pp. $2.75. 

Randall-Maclver, David. Villanovans and early Etruscans. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 291 pp. $28.00. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Bowden, Witt. Industrial society in England towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
355 pp. (21 p. bibl.) $3.50. 

Dickinson, Sally B., compiler. Outline summary of Eng- 
lish history. Lynchburg, Va.: J. P. Bell Co. 30 pp. 

Gasquet, Francis Aidan, Cardinal. ‘The mission of St. 
Augustine and other addresses. N. Y.: Harcourt & 
Co. 217 pp. $3.00. 


Roman private life and its sur- 
Marshall Jones. 215 pp. (3 p. bibl.) 


Kippis, Andrew. Captain Cook’s voyages. N. Y.: Knopf. 
414 pp. $3.00. 

Mackenzie, Osgood H. A hundred years in the Highlands. 
N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 284 pp. $2.50. 


Marriott, Sir John A. R. The English constitution in transi 


tion, 1910-1924. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 40 pp. 
50 cents. 

Rees, William. South Wales and the March, 1284-1415. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 320 pp. $5.00. 


Tawney, Richard H., and Power, Eileen E. ‘Tudor eco- 


nomic documents. Vol. 3. Pamphlets, memoranda and 
literary extracts. N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 494 pp. 
$5.00. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Fox, Paul. The Reformation in Poland. Balto.: Johns 


Hopkins Press. 161 pp. 


(2 p. bibl.) 
Hullinger, Edwin W. 


The reforging of Russia. N. Y.: 


Dutton. 414 pp. $3.00. 
Ibanez, Vicente Blasco. Alfonso XIII unmasked; the mili- 
tary terror in Spain. N, Y.: Dutton. 121 pp. $1.00. 


Lingo, William R. Outline and reference studies in early 


world history to 1789 A. D. Phila.: McKinley Pub. 
Co. 52 pp. 
THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Finch, George A. The Dawes’ report on German repara- 
tion payments; and the London conference on the ap- 
plication of the Dawes’ plan. N. Y.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for Internat. Peace. 46 pp. 


Visscher, Charles de. The stabilization of Europe.  Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 190 pp. $2.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Doubnow, S. M. An outline of Jewish history. 3 vols. 


N. Y.: Max N. Maisel, 424 Grand St. $7.50. 
Price, Olive M. Short plays from American history and 


literature for classroom use. N. Y.: S. French. 258 
pp. $1.75. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Ackerman, Carl W. Dawes—the doer! N. Y.: Era Pub- 
lications. 87 pp. $1.00. 


Dixon, Samuel H. The men who made Texas free. Hous- 


ton, Texas: Texas Hist. Pub. Co. 345 pp. 

Furniss, Harry. Some Victorian men. N,. Y.: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 252 pp. $4.00. 

Morgan, John H. John, Viscount Morley. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin. 228 pp. $3.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Belmont, Perry. National isolation an illusion. N. Y.: 
Putnam. 643 pp. (6 p. bibl.) $4.50. 
Constitutional rights of the people of America. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio: People’s Rights Pub. Co. 
Harmon, R. V., and others. 
Lincoln, Neb.: 
King-Hall, Stephen. 


64 pp. 
American citizenship practice. 
University Pub. Co. 593 pp. $1.75. 
Western civilization and the Far East. 


N. Y.: Scribner. 410 pp. $5.00. 

Newfang, Oscar. The road to world peace. N. Y.: Put- 
nam. 398 pp. $2.50. 

Sheldon, Addison E. Nebraska civil government. Lincoln, 
Neb.: University Pub. Co. 365 pp. $1.20. 
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Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srockx, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Some Practical Phases of History Teaching. Rev. Nicholas 
A. Weber (Catholic Educational Review, January). 

The Study of Military History. Lieut.-Col. E. C. Anstey 
(Army Quarterly, January). 

The Meaning of Pan Americanism. Joseph B. Lockey 
(American Journal of International Law, January). 

Kingship in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt. H. F. Lutz 
(American Anthropologist, October-December). 

Justinian and Amalasuntha. Norman H. Baynes (English 
Historical Review, January). 

The First Circumnavigator. Esme J. Howard (Common- 
weal, February 11). Juan Sebastian del Cano, in com 
mand of the Magellan expedition after the latter’s 
death. 

Grotius and the Study of Law. C. Van Vollenhoven 
(American Journal of International Law, January). 

The First Edition of Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1625. 
Jesse S. Reeves (American Journal of International 
Law, January). 

French Designs on Spanish America in 1820-5. Harold 
Temperley (English Historical Review, January). 
Morelos and His Political Achievements. Alfonso Teja 

Zabre (Inter-America, February). 

The Historical Personality of the Republic of Columbia. 
Carlos Gareia Pradra (Inter-America, February). 
Morocco, a Diplomatic Complex. Lieut.-Comm. Lucius C. 
Dunn (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, January). 
The True Genesis of Bolshevism. Edward G. Hawke (Con- 

temporary Review, January). 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Thwert-ut-nay and the Custom of “Thwertnic” in Cheshire. 
R. Stewart-Brown (English Historical Review, 
January), 

The Dates of Early County Elections. J. J. Alexander 
(English Historical Review, January). 

The Old Roads of England. H. J. Randall (Edinburgh 
Review, January). 

The Negotiations of Sir Stephen Le Sieur, 1584-1613. E. A. 
Beller (English Historical Review, January). 

The British Plantation Councils of 1670-4. Ralph P. 
Bieber (English Historical Review, January). 

Belt Plates and Badges of the British Army in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. William L. Calver (New York His- 
torical Society Quarterly Bulletin, January). 

Frederick, the Soldiers’ Friend. F. J. Huddleston (Army 
Quarterly, January). Frederick Augustus, Duke of 
York and Albany, favorite son of George ITT. 

The Dorchester Labourers, 1834. Gerald B. Hurst (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, January). 

Letters of Queen Victoria to Frederick William IV., 1848-9. 
Bruno-Krusch (English Historical Review, January). 

John Lingard, D.D., F.R.S., 1771-1851. John Fletcher 
(Dublin Review, January, February, March). 

From the Diaries of Sir Algernon West. Edited by Horace 
Hutchinson (Cornhill Magazine, January). 

The English and Scottish Cotton Industries: a Study in 
Interrelations. G. M. Mitchell (Scottish Historical Re- 
view, January). 

Land Ownership in England since the War. Sir Henry 
Rew (Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
January). 

Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan. J. W. Sagar (National 
Review, January). 

Egypt's Claim to the Sudan. Egyptian Publicist (Current 
History, February). 

The Growth of London. Arthur G. B. West (Edinburgh 
Review, January). 

The University of Oxford. C. Oman (Edinburgh Review, 
January). 

The Prince of Scotland. J. H. Stevenson (Scottish His- 
torical Review, January). 














Economic Background the 
Need of the Hour 


In this complex world of ours the subject 
of economics must take its place alongside 
the three R's. On this point all educators 
agree. 


But how can such an abstract subject be 
taught to immature pupils? 


Dr. Graham A. Laing, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Finance, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
has solved the problem in his popular 
secondary school text— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


For three years this pioneer book has 
paved the way to the successful teaching 
of economics to thousands of secondary 
school pupils. 

Text $1.40 
Teacher's Handbook Free to Teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco London 




















GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT 
A PORTRAYAL OF GREEK CIVILIZATION 


By LA RUE VAN HOOK 


Professor of Greek and Latin in Barnard College, 
Columbia University 


pp. xiv + 329 Illustrated $2.50 


The use of this book as a text for college courses 
in Classical Civilization has created a demand 
resulting in this new reprint. In text book binding 
its cost has been substantially reduced. 

“*Greek Life and Thought’ is well written, 
beautifully illustrated and should be of great 
service to students and teachers, especially of 
classes in Greek life and Greek literature.” 

—Professor Paul Shorey, Head of the Greek 

Department, University of Chicago. 

‘Professor Van Hook’s work is a notably thorough 
and solid compendium of facts belonging to many 
branches of classical philology and archaeology. 
It is a handbook of great utility. There is a good 
index and an excellent bibliography.” 

—American Historical Reriew. 

“If the tendency to reduce the emphasis placed 
on Ancient History in our schools is to be coun- 
teracted, there may be no more effective means than 
the use of such a work as this.” 


—The Historical Oullock. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Columbia University New York 
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The Parliaments of Scotland. 
torical Review, January). 

Witchcraft in Scotland. W. G. Galletly (Scots Magazine, 
January). 

Sixteenth Century Schemes for the Plantation of Ulster, II. 
Robert Dunlop (Scottish Historical Review, January). 

Some Backgrounds of Indian Nationalism. Oscar M. Buct 
(Methodist Review, January-February). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

War Responsibility in 1914 and Today. Emile Cammaerts 
(Edinburgh Review, January). 

Fresh Light on the Serajevo Crime. M. 
(Contemporary Review, January). 
Notes on the Dardane'les Campaign of 1915 (continued). 
Maj. Sherman Miles (Coast Artillery Journal, January, 

February). 

The Other Side of the Hill, 1V (Army Quarterly, Janu- 
ary). Mametz Wood and Contalmaison, July 9, 10, 
1916, 

Smuts v. Lettow: a Critical Phase in East Africa, August 
to September, 1916. Col. G. M. Orr (Army Quarterly, 
January). 

The German Strategic Reserve in 1917. Brig.-Gen. J. E. 
Edmonds (Army Quarterly, January). 

An Operation of War. Lieut.-Col. R. H. Beadon (Army 
Quarterly, January). The move of the Franco-British 
forces to Italy, November and December, 1917. 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army Quar- 
terly, January). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Assault on the Constitution and the Courts. 
Hill (Constitutional Review, January). 

National Policies towards Latin America. 
(Coast Artillery Journal, January). 

Folk-Lore of the Southwest; What is Being Done to Pre- 
serve It. J. Frank Dobie (Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
December). 

The Ford Collections at Dearborn. Henry A. 
(Michigan History Magazine, January). 
Negro Migration. John W. Barton (Methodist Quarterly 

Review, January). 

Admiral Columbus. Commander L. J. Gulliver (U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, January). 

The Map of Columbus. Frederico Henriquez y Carvajal 
(Inter-America, February). 

Life in Early California, II. (California History Nugget, 
November). Spanish missions, presidios, and pueblos. 

Henry Norwood, 1615-1689. Fairfax Harrison (Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, January). ‘Treas 
urer of Virginia, 1661-1673. 

The French in the Ohio Valley. 
(Americana, January). 

The Stepfatherhood of George Washington, III. Charles 
Moore (Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, February). 

Mecklenburg. Charles A. Shriner (Americana, January). 

Book-Plates of Signers of the Declaration. Florence S. 
Berryman (Daughters of American Revolution Maga- 
zine, February). 

Life of Thomas Johnson (continued). Edward S. Dela- 
plaine (Maryland Historical Magazine, December). 
Constitutional Progress and the Struggle for Democracy 
in South Carolina following the Revolution. D. Huger 

Bacot (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

Origin of the Names Given to the Counties in Pennsyl 
vania. James McKirdy (Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, January). 

Old Taverns of New York. W. Harrison Bayles (Journal 
of American History, January, February, March). 
How New York Became New Orange. Edward Niles 
(Journal of American History, October, November, 

December). 

Some Aspects of the Doctrine of State Rights. 
Thaxter (Constitutional Review, January). 

California’s Early Transportation and Mail Service, II. 

(California History Nugget, November). Camel train, 

dog sled, and pony express. 


T. F. Tout (Scottish His- 


Edith Durham 


David J. 


J. Q. Dealey 


Haigh 


George P. Donohoo 


Sidney S. 


The Pioneer. Floyd C. Shoemaker (Missouri Historical 
Review, January). 
The Fur Trade. George F. Robeson (Palimpsest, Janu- 


ary). Contains these titles: Manuel Lisa; Fur Trade 
in Early lowa; Life among the Fur Traders. 

The Depreciation and Donation Lands. John E. Winner 
(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

French Interests and Activities in Oklahoma. Anna Lewis 
(Chronicles of Oklahoma, December). 

Flatboating on the Yellowstone, II. Fred G. Bond (Bulle- 
tin of the N. Y. Public Library, December). 

A Survey of Early Newspapers in the Middle Western 
States. George W. Purcell (Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, December). 

California’s Birthdays: November 13, 1849, the First State 
Election. (California History Nugget, November). 
Port Gamble, Washington. E. G. Ames (Washington His- 

torical Quarterly, January). 

Old Fort Colville. J. Orin Oliphant (Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, January). 

Early History of American Cavalry. Maj.-Gen. William H. 
Carter (Cavalry Journal, January). 

Red River and the Spanish Boundary in the United States 
Supreme Court. Grant Foreman (Chronicles of Okla 
homa, December). 

I'he Monroe Doctrine. 
cury, February). 

The New Journalism in Missouri, VIII. Walter B. Stevens 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). 

The Followers of Duden, XVIII. William G. Bek (Mis 
souri Historical Review, January). 


Charles C. Thach (American Mer- 


Historical Background of the County in Iowa. Ivan L. 
Pollock (lJowa Journal of History and _ Politics, 
January). 


Amendment of the Iowa Constitution. Carl H. Erbe (Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, January). 

The Initiative and Referendum in Missouri. N. D. Hough- 
ton (Missouri Historical Review, January). 

New Light on Red River Valley History. Grace L. Nute 
(Minnesota History Bulletin, November). 

The People’s Party in Minnesota. John D. Hicks (Minne- 
sota History Bulletin, November). 

Interurban Railroads of Indiana (concluded). Glen A. 
Blackburn (Indiana Magazine of History, December). 

arly Country Newspaper Publishers in Michigan. John 
W. Fitzgerald (Michigan History Magazine, January). 

\ Missouri State Newspaper Morgue. Laverne J. Dunbar 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). A system of 
card-indexing the state newspapers. 

Buffalo and the Presidents. Jane M. Welch (Quarterly 
Journal of the N. Y. State Historical Association, 
January). 

Protestant Missions among the Osages, 1820 to 1838. M. L. 
Wardell (Chronicles of Oklahoma, December). 

The Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860. Lena C. 
Koch (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January). 

\braham Lincoln’s Ancestry. William E. Barton (Indiana 
History Bulletin, January). 

\ Journalist Sees Lincoln. William O. Stoddard (Atlantic 
Monthly, February). 

The Election of 1864 in Western Pennsylvania. Norman C. 
Brillhart (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
January). 

\ Boy in the White House: Recollections of My Father, 
General Grant, II. Jesse R. Grant (Harper’s, Feb- 
ruary). 

An International Incident. 

(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, January). 

Virginius affair, 1874. 

First Japanese Mission to America. Herbert H. 

Gowen (Washington Historical Quarterly, January). 

Fifty Years of Michigan’s Progress in Education, 1873 
1923. Thomas FE. Johnson (Michigan History Maga- 
zine, January). 

The Mediaevalism of Henry Adams. Herbert L. 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 


Commodore FE. B. Underwood 
The 
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SLAVONIC REVIEW 


A Survey of the Slavonic Peoples 
Their History, Economics, Philology and Literature 


A *JOINT#PRODUCT OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 
Editors 
BERNARD PARES R. W. SETON-WATSON HAROLD WILLIAMS 


American Contributing Editors 
SAMUEL N. HARPER ROBERT J. KERNER ROBERT H. LORD 


Published Thrice Yearly, June, December and March 
by 


THE:SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
KING’S COLLEGE, W. C. 2 
Annual Subscription, 15s. or $3.75, Postpaid 


Subscriptions may be sent directly to the address above or to Professor Robert J. Kerner, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 























Do You Know 


That three States,—Mississippi, Nevada and Vermont,—had a smaller population 
in 1920 than in 1910? 

That the rate of increase of the slave population from 1800 to 1860 was three times 
as great as the increase of negro population from 1860 to 1920? 

That the tonnage of American vessels engaged in foreign trade was nearly 200,000 
tons greater in 1810 than in 1910? 

That the wholesale prices of commodities were nearly twice as high in 1805 as in 1905? 

That wholesale prices in 1895 were only one-half what they were in 1872? 

That the value of foreign goods brought to this country and then re-exported in 1806 
during the Napoleonic Wars was greater than any similar trade down to 1916? 

That the density of population in Porto Rico is greater than in any States except 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Jersey? 

That the per capita wealth of the country is nearly ten times as great today as 
in 1790? 
That the average ad valorem tariff rates on dutiable commodities, were nearly as 
great in 1830 as under thehigh rates of the McKinley and Dingley tariffs? 
That the acreage of public lands sold in 1836 was greater than the amount given or sold 
to individuals in any year since, even under the terms of the Homestead Act? 

That our trade with South America made a slightly less proportion of total foreign 
trade in 1914 than in 1876? 

That the Panama Canal showed a net profit in 1923 of $10,000,000? 

That southern cotton mills used in 1860 only 1214% of the total amount consumed 
in American mills, while in 1923 they took over 60% of the American mill 
consumption? 


These and many other interesting facts will be found in Guetter’s 
Statistical Tables Relating to the Economic History of the 
United States. Price: $1.00 


McKinley Publishing Co. ne 
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DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Cartocraft Series 


e maps perfectly smooth for work with pen, pencil, crayon 
L | t hogr ap h e d or water color. A good grade paper is used. 
differentiating the original map from the pupil's work. 


—blue outlines— Clarifies the results. 


making the land areas stand out distinctly. No confusion 


—t 1 n t e d seas— —no time wasted. 




















] ct d d e showing important phases of the geographic setting. In 
se e e etal blue, these details are not obtrusive, but very important. 
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Cartocraft Map No. 7036 South and Central Europe 8% x 11” or No. 8036, 11 x 16”. 
The actual map in blue with tinted sea is clearer and more usable than a black 
illustration can show. 


If you did not receive “Cartocraft Comments’ No. 4 discussing “Uses and Abuses of Desk and 
Wall Outline Maps,” send for your copy. FREE, with samples of three types of desk outline maps. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Harding-Hart 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue New History Maps 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send me free copy of “Cartocraft Comments” No. 4 together with the samples of three types 
of desk outline maps, lists of titles and net quantity prices. 
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